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Magic and Science 
JOHN M. Cooper, S.T.D., Ph.D. 


tions: What are the proportionate roles of magic and 

science in primitive thought and action?, and, In what 
measure has science been an outgrowth of magic? Recalling 
the good advice of Socrates, we shall start by defining our 
terms. Next we shall review the pertinent empirical data. 
Finally we shall inquire what bearing these data have upon 
our two questions. 


T ioe present paper is an attempt to answer two ques- 


I 


The factual data will be drawn largely from the culture of 
the northern Canadian Indians with whom the writer is more 
familiar from personal experience and observation. The 
Indians referred to are the Cree and Montagnais of north- 
eastern Canada, in and bordering upon Labrador and the 
region south and west of James Bay, and the Athapaskan- 
speaking Indians of the Mackenzie watershed. These Indians 
are nomad hunters, living far north of the aboriginal horti- 
cultural area. Here and there illustrations will be taken from 
cultures found in other parts of the world. 

Let us begin with the definitions and get them off our mind. 
By science, as we are using the term, we mean the knowledge 
and control of forces which are purely natural or which are 
looked upon by the knower and controller as purely natural. 
Over against science stands superhumanism or supernatural- 
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ism, i.e., knowledge and control of forces that are superhuman 
Or supernatural or that are looked upon as such. If these 
forces are personal beings and if the attitude toward them is 
more persuasive than coercive, we are in the province of re- 
ligion. If these forces are impersonal ones and if the attitude 
toward them is more coercive than persuasive, we are in the 
province of magic. With religion we are not here concerned. 
Our attention will be confined to magic and science. With 
these definitions of terms, as we shall use them, out of the way, 
we may now turn to our empirical facts. 

Science, both theoretic and applied, is found thriving 
among all primitive peoples, however simple and rude, of 
whom we have information. Among preliterate peoples we 
do not, of course, expect to find the sciences as understood in 
a technical sense, that is, highly organized and systematized 
bodies of knowledge. We do find, however, the rudiments 
of most or all of the major sciences, philosophical, psycho- 
logical, social, and natural. We find, moreover, evidences of 
rudimentary scientific experimentation as well as of scientific 
suspension of judgment. And the attitude of these pre'iterate 
peoples to their own theoretic and applied science is just as 
“natural,” non-magical, and matter-of-fact, as is our attitude 
to what we look upon as science. We shall now give some 
illustrative facts, first from primitive theoretic science, an1 
afterwards from primitive applied science. 

Primitive peoples have their own philosophies, not always 
agreeing, it is true, with the philosophia perennis of Aris- 
totle or St. Thomas, but philosophies nonetheless. A good 
deal of the evidence has been assembled and interpreted in 
Radin’s fascinating study, “Primitive Man as Philosopher.” 
These peoples’ philosophical ideas may be clear or hazy, 
childish or mature, superficial or profound, but the ideas are 
there, ideas born of thoughtful and often of penetrating re- 
flection on ultimates, on the nature and origin, e. g., of the 
world, of man, and of the spiritual universe. 


1Paul Radin, Primitive Man as Philosopher, Appleton, New York, 1927. 
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Here is an instance from the Zufi creation philosophy :* 


Before the beginning of the new-making Awonawilona (the Maker and 
Container of All, the All-father Father), solely had being. . . . Awonawilona 
conceived within himself and thought outward in space, whereby mists of 
increase, steams potent of growth, were evolved and uplifted. Thus, by 
means of his innate knowledge, the All-container made himself in person 
and form of the Sun whom we hold to be our father and who thus came 
to exist and appear. 


It sounds monistic, but surely this is philosophy, and the 
philosophy of a creative thinker. 

Primitive peoples have their psychologies. They have their 
own conceptions of such things as the relation of the body to 
the soul, the nature and seat of the soul, the survival of the 
soul after death, and its destiny in the after life. My Mon- 
tagnais friends are persuaded that each human being has two 
“souls” or inner invisible entities, distinct from the body, one 
within him with its seat in the head or heart, the other hover- 
ing near him always throughout life. Or perhaps the two 
correspond roughly to our “mind” and “soul.” Some primi- 
tive psychologists are even more generous in their allowance 
of “souls” or inner principles per person. Incidentally, primi- 
tive peoples may be said to have their own educational psy- 
chologies as well as philosophies, with very definite ideas of 
the child personality, of what it should be trained to, and of 
how it should be trained—ideas from which we ourselves 
could profit much if we would. 

Preliterate peoples have their histories. The history may 
sometimes be a strange hodge-podge of reliable tradition, folk 
lore, and sheer myth—even as much of ours! But history it 
is, and often very dependable up to a certain point, although 
carried along purely by oral tradition. I have been able to 
check up by earlier written documents a number of historical 
incidents and events narrated to me by my Cree informants 
from oral tradition, incidents and events that actually took 





°F. H. Cushing, “Outlines of Zui Creation Myths,” 13th Annual Report, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Washington, 1896, p. 379. 
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place a hundred and even two or three hundred years ago— 
and oral tradition in these cases has turned out to be astonish- 
ingly accurate. 

Primitive peoples have their own law, political science, 
economics and sociology. They have their bodies of cus- 
tomary law, although not set down in written codes. They 
have their own views, and often very sound and astute ones, 
on the structure and functions of government. They have 
well-developed economic systems, and understand admirably 
the working thereof. I have discussed by the hour with north- 
ern Indians their hunting-ground system. Not only do they 
know perfectly well the actual set-up of the system, but they 
realize with remarkable clarity its dynamic bearing upon 
their welfare, in fact with much more clarity than do most 
of the whites who live among them. The Cree, like other 
preliterate peoples, have, too, their own reasonably clear ideas 
and ideals of social life. 

Primitive peoples have even a cultural anthropology of 
their own! They will tell you the origin and growth of many 
a custom whose interpretation has resulted in headaches and 
broken heads among us anthropological brethren. The James 
Bay Cree keep a lock of the hair of a deceased relative. This 
is how the custom originated, they say: 

A man and his wife had been killed and eaten by a great four-footed 
monster with large ears—possibly a mammoth, it has been tentatively sug- 
gested by a recent anthropologist. The surviving son and daughter lived 
together. The boy went out one day and killed the animal, finding in its 
stomach two hairs or strands of hair, one black and the other brown. He 
recognized these strands as having belonged to his father and mother respec- 
tively. On his return home he gave the brown strand to his sister to retain 
as a keepsake, while he retained the black one for himself. And that is why 
locks of hair are still kept when a relative dies. 


Not such critical cultural anthropology, we must admit, but 
cultural anthropology it is. Much, however, of primitive 
cultural anthropology is perfectly sober and sound. Many of 
the older Cree, for instance, distinguish with sharpness and 
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precision between what is aboriginal and what is Christian 
in their present concept of God, although these Cree have 
been Christian for almost a century. 

Primitive peoples have knowledge of the natural sciences, 
sometimes a surprisingly wide and deep knowledge. We shall 
illustrate with Cree examples from just four sciences: astron- 
omy, meteorology, physiology, and botany. The Cree knew 
well from direct observation the revolution of the Great Dip- 
per—the Fisher Star, they call it, from its vague resemblance 
in shape to that furbearer—and on winter nights they look out 
of their tents and tell the time of night by the position it occu- 
pies. They are fairly expert at predicting the weather from 
the looks of the sky at evening or dawn. They think, too, like 
a good many of our own people, that when the furbearers 
have unusually thick pelts in the early fall the winter will 
be severe. They are quite convinced that at times the northern 
lights emit a noise, a hissing sound—a point now being investi- 
gated by science. 

A Cree hunter explained to me two years ago in consider- 
able detail, not only the shape and position, but the func- 
tions of the four compartments of the caribou stomach. He 
knew among other things that food when first swallowed may 
pass into either the first or the second “stomach,” that it was 
thence regurgitated and chewed as a cud, and that then it 
passed into the third and fourth “stomachs” successively. Not 
being a physiologist or zoologist, I had to look up the point 
when I got back home to my books. He was right. 

The Cree and their neighbors have explained to me in great 
detail the names, characteristics and uses of a large number 
of trees, plants and roots, and just as objectively as would a 
trained botanist. Father Schweiger, a missionary friend of 
mine in South Africa, who is interested in botany as a side 
line, wrote me the following some time ago. In one locality 
he made a collection of about nine hundred species of plants. 
Most of the specimens were gathered and brought to him by 
one native Amaxosa girl, about fifteen years old. Amaxosa 
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children are taught the names and uses of plants from their 
earliest years. This particular girl knew the native names of 
all the species she brought to Father Schweiger, and knew the 
native uses of many of them. 

In all these examples that we have given—and they could 
be multiplied almost ad infinitum from northern Canada and 
from other parts of the primitive world—there is no question 
whatsoever in the native mind of the superhuman or super- 
natural. The native’s attitude toward these facts and phe- 
nomena is just as objective and matter-of-fact as is the attitude 
of a professional chemist in his laboratory or study. The 
primitive’s science is rudimentary and is often invalid, but, 
so far as it goes, it is science, not magic, just as our own science 
often turns out to be rudimentary or invalid without thereby 
having been magic. And a great deal of the primitive’s 
science is perfectly valid science, science based upon accurate 
observation, clear-headed inference, and to a certain extent 
upon deliberate experimentation. 

One often runs across scientific suspension of judgment in 
primitive thought. To give just one example, from Cree life. 
In the hoof of the caribou there is a tuft of hair that the Cree 
call the “brush.” It is an evil-smelling thing. One Cree 
Indian, in discussing the function of the brush, told me he 
thought perhaps the caribou uses this as a defensive weapon 
when pursued, somewhat after the fashion of the wood pussy. 
But my Indian friend was not certain. He was genuinely 
doubtful about the validity of his inference. On the cause of 
many phenomena the Cree are just silent. They do not know 
and have no explanations, scientific or magical or mythical. 
In this category would fall, for instance, comets, eclipses, rain, 
foetal inclusions, twins. 

Speaking of twins, last year I was inquiring from an old 
southwestern Labrador Montagnais about the incidence of 
multiple births. He knew of many examples of twins, but 
could recall only one case of triplets—and that long ago—far 
up in the Labrador interior. It was useless to pursue the in- 
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quiry farther, so I volunteered an account of the Dionne 
quintuplets. He was keenly interested. As I finished, a broad 
smile spread over his bronzed features, and he remarked 
laughing: “No wonder there are so many white people!” 

To return to our subject. Not only do we find scientific 
doubt, but we also find scientific experimentation. Here is 
an instance of scientific experimentation on a supernatural 
phenomenon. Half way up James Bay on the west coast is a 
bluff called by the natives ‘““Whiskeyjack Bluff.” When you 
pass it, you must not point at it, or else a big wind will arise. 
One Indian knew well the belief but was not convinced of its 
validity. So he determined to test the theory experimentally. 
One day as he was passing the bluff in a canoe he deliberately 
pointed at the bluff. Almost immediately a violent gale blew 
up. Now he is convinced, by the experimental evidence! 
More matter-of-fact experimentation is a commonplace in the 
native applied arts. To these arts, to applied science, as dis- 
tinct from the theoretic science with which we have been 
dealing so far, we may now turn. 

Most of everyday practical domestic and social life and of 
the business of making a livelihood is carried out very much 
as it is among us, in the same matter-of-fact spirit. Wit and 
intelligence, the best the native can summon, are used among 
the Cree in their daily pursuits, such as hunting, canoeing and 
rapid-running, traveling in the woods, cutting firewood, mak- 
ing canoes, snowshoes, mocassins or bark baskets, and so forth. 
Magical customs may weave in and out of these activities, at 
least those concerned with hunting, just as they weave in and 
out of the daily activities of the average resident of Main 
Street. But the activities as such are carried out on the natural 
level, not on the magical. The supernatural element, if pres- 
ent at all, is only marginal or comes into play only in unusual 
Or emergency situations where natural means fail or falter. 

In many important activities, such as canoe-making, tobog- 
gan-making, tailoring, cooking, basket-making, and so forth, 
there is no faintest trace of magic in Cree culture, no more 
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magic than there is about our cocktail mixing or tire repair- 
ing. In hunting there is much to observe in the way of omens, 
taboos, etc., but, even so, good fortune in hunting is first and 
foremost a matter of knowing the tricks of the trade, of study- 
ing carefully and intelligently the ways of the various species 
of game and even of individual wary animals, and of keeping 
industriously at work. The ancient Hurons, according to 
Father Ragueneau, had a proverb which ran: “Skill, strength, 
and vigilance are the most powerful magical charms a man 
can have!” The Cree, for all their magico-religious hunting 
observances, are inclined, if I judge them rightly, to be of 
the same persuasion. 

A Cree hunter told me last year that one winter he had 
been having a great deal of difficulty trapping a certain tim- 
ber wolf that was prowling about his winter camp. The wolf 
kept warily out of sight and kept free of all traps set for it. 
Our hunter for a long time studied carefully the idiosyncrasies 
of this individual wolf. He discovered that the wolf was in 
the habit of walking in the hunter’s snowshoe tracks. Then 
he set up two conspicuous dummy deadfalls well off the trail 
but in clear sight of it, and laid a steel trap under the snow 
in his own trail. The next day he had his wolf. No magic, no 
supernaturalism—just close study and resourceful planning. 


I] 


So far, in dealing with beliefs and activities that are clearly 
of the natural or “scientific” order, our trail has been easy to 
follow. But at this point the trouble begins. Most things in 
native primitive life are, as we have seen, obviously on a 
purely natural scientific plane. Many others are just as obvi- 
ously on a supernatural plane, and of these latter we shall 
speak ina moment. But there are all sorts of borderline cases, 
of beliefs and practices which have in them elements which 
we from our standpoint would incline at first glance to label 





3In H. Lalement, Relation of 1647-48, in Jesuit Relations, ed. Thwaites, XX XIII, 215. 
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superhuman or supernatural. These borderline cases fall into 
two classes: cases in which the native attitude is non-serious, 
that is, light-to-humorous, and cases in which the native atti- 
tude is serious. We shall take up these two classes in turn. 
First of all the light-to-humorous attitude toward certain 
beliefs and practices which to us appear to have a superhu- 
man or supernatural element in them. Why has the bear a 
short tail? It is all very simple to the Cree story teller, and 
the story is as short as the tail. Fox caught a fish. Bear saw 
him with the fish, and wanted a fish too. So Bear asked Fox 
how he had caught the fish, for it was winter and the lake 
was covered with ice. Fox told him: “Make a hole in the ice 
and stick your tail in it, and when you feel a bite on your tail 
| pull your tail out and you will have your fish. That is how 
I caught mine.” In those days Bear had a long bushy tail 
like the one Fox has. So Bear did as he was told. He kept 
his tail there for a long time, but no fish nibbled. Finally, 
he thought he felt a bite, so he pulled and pulled and pulled. 
“This,” he said to himself gleefully, “must be a sockdolager.” 
But, instead, as he tugged and tugged, he pulled off all but 
the stump of his tail. It had become frozen in the ice. And 
that’s why the bear today has such a short tail. 

Certainly here is supernatural myth or folk lore or what- 
ever you wish to call it given as an explanation of a zoological 
fact. But do the Cree believe the story and take it as sober 

history? Of course not! They tell it and then break out in 
broad grins or loud laughter. It is one of their many “Just 
So” stories. It is part of their unwritten literature, of their 
tribal heritage of humor. It is not looked upon as in any 
sense a serious explanation. 

Let us now take a couple of examples of the light or hu- 
morous attitude toward certain practices which at first sight 
appear supernatural or magical in nature. Every now and 
then, for reasons known only to northern ravens, these birds 
in flight turn a half somersault. The Cree say when this is 
observed: ‘We are going to have a good hunt.” The raven 
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is supposed to be throwing a heavy pack of meat off his back. 
So far, this looks like a magical belief in an omen. But is it 
really so? Do the Cree look upon it as such? I doubt it very 
much. They make the remark laughing. They probably do 
not give more serious credence to the “omen” than do sophis- 
ticated city dwellers who pluck daisy petals at a picnic to get 
light on their love fortunes. They probably give much less 
credence to it than sophisticated city dwellers give to the 
reading of tea leaves. I frankly doubt if they give any cre- 
dence to it at all. 

Here is another example. When the Canada jay gives its 
“chuka-chuka-chuka” call, the Cree say: “Whiskeyjack is 
sharpening his knife; we are going to have meat.” But the 
remark is made very lightly and jokingly, as we boys used to 
say, “The devil is beating his wife,” when we would see the 
sun shining during a shower of rain. 

Were these and similar Cree practices and beliefs written 
down in a tribal monograph without comment upon the psy- 
chological attitude of the native to such beliefs and practices, 
the reader would be apt to draw the mistaken conclusion that 
myth and magic were present. Actually, neither is seemingly 
present, notwithstanding the fact that supernatural elements 
figure therein. 


III 


So much for beliefs and practices that appear to be magical, 
but in reality, in view of the native light-to-humorous attitude 
to them, are clearly or most probably not so. There are, how- 
ever, a vast number of beliefs and practices that have in them 
elements which we would consider supernatural or magical 
and that, moreover, are taken seriously by the native, not hu- 
morously or lightly. But even so there may be no trace of 
true magic in such beliefs and practices. We seem at least in 
most of these cases to be face to face, not with magic in any 
of its better accepted meanings, but merely with invalid theo- 
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retic or applied science. Let me illustrate with two or three 
examples. 

Of almost world-wide distribution is the belief in body 
twitches as omens. Among the Cree, if you feel a twitch on 
your shoulder, you are going to have some good or bad luck, 
good or bad news, depending on which shoulder twitches. 
A great many of the Cree take this omen rather seriously. 
This looks like magic and probably is. A variant is the fol- 
lowing: if you feel a twitching around the corner of your 
mouth or on your chin, you are going to have a treat of the 
greatest delicacy, that is, grease. But this variant seems to be 
taken much more lightly than the shoulder twitch. I am not 
sure that it is taken at all seriously. 

Several years ago while among the Ojibwa of Lake of 
the Woods I saw a tree around the trunk of which was tied 
a band of rag or cloth. I was told that this band had been 
tied there to prevent the tree from blowing down in a storm. 
Actually a very destructive storm had passed that way just 
a little prior to my visit, and, although many trees had been 
blown down, this one had been spared. My Indian informant 
was evidently fully convinced that the cloth binding had 
saved the tree. 

Another case. Throughout large areas of the Ojibwa, Cree 
and Montagnais country, it is the custom to make a small 
ring of a willow twig and fill the ring with string or silk 
netting resembling in design a spider’s web. This article is 
put upon infants or upon their cradleboards. Its purpose is 
to entrap passing colds—just as a spider web entraps passing 
flies—and so to protect the infant therefrom. There can be 
little question but that the efficacy of the preventive is quite 
seriously believed in. 

In both of these cases, of tree-binding and of cold-trapping, 
there emerges an element that looks magical or supernatural 
to us. The native attitude is, however, so far as I can judge, 
though serious, an entirely matter-of-fact and “scientific” one. 
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I am pretty sure that we are here dealing with, not magic, 
but simply invalid science. After all, if a spider’s web does 
entrap insects, what is there to prevent a silken web from en- 
trapping colds? It sounds not unreasonable, to uncontrolled 
inferential reasoning. It need not be in the least supernatural 
or magical. And I do not think it is. 

Thus far we have been dealing with beliefs and activities 
that are on the natural or scientific level. The overwhelming 
bulk of them, constituting the theoretic and applied science 
of primitive peoples, are obviously free from any tinge of 
the supernatural or magical. A certain number of them may 
appear at first sight supernatural or magical; of this number, 
some fall short of being magical because the native does not 
take them in any but a light or humorous way, others because 
they are probably or clearly reducible to cases merely of in- 
valid theoretic or applied science. We may turn our attention 
now to magical phenomena proper, phenomena which under 
any accepted definition of magic would be considered magical 
or at least supernatural. 

It is taboo among the Cree to whistle or clap your hands 
at the northern lights. If you do so, they will, the Cree be- 
lieve, tremble or come down toward you. The natives have 
no fear of the northern lights as such, but they certainly do 
not take liberties with them, at least not the liberty of whis- 
tling or clapping their hands at them. There is something 
uncanny about these things shaking and coming down toward 
you as you whistle or clap. The fear seems pretty clearly to 
be of the supernatural order. Personally, I should never think 
of doing either with a native around. He would not like it 
at all. Nor should I imitate the call of the barred owl in a 
native’s hearing. He has a certain awesome feeling toward 
the barred owl, although he does not hesitate to shoot one if 
he has the chance. Whether these attitudes toward the north- 
ern lights and barred owls betoken magical or religious con- 
ceptions, I cannot be sure. But they certainly betoken super- 
naturalistic conceptions. 
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If a squirrel calls at night, fear is struck into the hearts of 
the Cree. Some one is going to die. Among the Athapaskans 
of the Mackenzie valley, the same reaction occurs and for 
the same reason, if a fox barks at night. If you should look 
into a dish of otter grease and there see your face reflected, 
with eyes closed or partly closed, you are going to die soon. 
The Cree and Montagnais who have this belief—similar to 
the widespread badger blood divination of the Plains Indian 
and to a comparable custom found south as far as Mexico— 
do not like even to talk about it, and when they do, they do 
so in lowered and hushed and awesome tones. They are tense 
about it, with no laughing or joking such as there would be 
in plenty if they were telling about the raven unloading its 
pack or the bear losing its tail. 

The same hush and awesomeness is apparent when they 
practise or even talk about such things as shoulder-blade 
divination. There is no levity, but only dead seriousness. 
There is something uncanny about this type of divination. It 
is supernaturally loaded. Children must not play at or with 
it. Even the older people are in many places forbidden to 
look on while the diviner solemnly holds the blade against 
the embers, and the cracks and burns form on it. 

Here we are in a world quite different from that of worka- 
day ideas and activities and from that of humor or invalid 
science. This is the world of magic—where the native feels 
he is in touch with preternatural forces, which he may coerce 
and control in a fashion, but toward which he is cautious and 
more or less fearsome, and in the presence of which he feels 
something of awe or of humble deference. 

Before endeavoring to give an answer to the two questions 
which we set out to answer, we may pause a moment to sum- 
marize what we have been saying regarding the empirical 
facts. The facts fall into two great categories, although in 
actual living cultures the dividing lines between the catego- 
ries are very often blurred. The categories are: magical be- 
lief and practices proper, and natural theoretic and applied 
science. Under the latter we have ranged: first, conceptions 
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and activities that are obviously and exclusively natural and 
scientific; secondly, conceptions and activities that at first 
blush may seem to us supernatural or magical, but that in 
reality are not so, as they are looked upon lightly or humor- 
ously by the natives themselves, or else, although looked upon 
seriously, are more justly to be considered invalid science 
rather than magic. In classifying any given conception or 
activity as natural or supernatural, as scientific or magical, 
two criteria must be held in mind: first, the presence or 
absence of supernatural or magical elements; secondly, the 
native attitude—light-to-humorous, serious workaday, or 
deferent to awesome—toward these elements. 


IV 


Let us come now to our questions. The first one is: What 
are the proportionate roles of science and magic in primitive 
thought and action? So far as my Cree, Montagnais, and 
northern Athapaskan friends are concerned, I should roughly 
estimate that from ninety-five to ninety-eight per cent of their 
daily thought and activity is on a purely or almost purely 
rational scientific level. Supernaturalism plays around these 
thoughts and activities at certain points, but in the main its 
role is a very subordinate one. The northern Indian takes 
his world as he finds it and wrests a living from it and adjusts 
himself to it with a matter-of-factness that gives the impres- 
sion almost of stolidity. He is predominantly a practical man 
of practical affairs. Religion and magic are there, but are 
marginal. 

Are these Cree and Montagnais and Athapaskans typical 
in this respect of primitive peoples in general? In the main, 
they are, so far as our evidence goes. One important qualifi- 
cation of this statement will be mentioned in a moment. 
Many of those who have written about primitive thought 
and action without previous personal contact with primitive 
peoples have been misled by a peculiarity of most ethnological 
literature. In such literature, little space is ordinarily given 
to the humdrum, to those things in which primitive man and 
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we are alike. Most of the space is given to the unusual, to 
the things in which he and we differ. It is a case of the man 
biting the dog. This has led to an overemphasis as regards 
space and detailed description upon such differing traits as 
primitive patterns of supernaturalism. In actuality, however, 
when you live with a primitive people, what strikes you most 
forcibly is, not the differences, but the identities and resem- 
blances. Culture patterns may differ, but man in his basic 
modes of thought, emotion, and activity remains much the 
same the world over. We are all one under the skin. Scratch 
a New Yorker or a Chicagoan and you will find a cave man 
or a Cree. 

We referred above to one qualification to be made upon 
our generalization. The qualification is this. Among the very 
simple marginal pre-horticultural peoples, like our Cree and 
Montagnais, there is as a rule appreciably more proportion- 
ately of the workaday and scientific, and appreciably less of 
the supernatural or magical than are found among the more 
materially advanced horticultural peoples, such, for instance, 
as the Sudanese African, or the Indonesians. 

Magic appears to be of practically universal distribution, 
being found among all peoples or nearly all. There is a seem- 
ing exception or two. Father Vanoverbergh, our best living 
authority on the Eta pygmies of the Mountain Province of 
northern Luzon in the Philippines, reports that he could find 
no clear evidence among them of real Eta magical beliefs 
or practices.‘ Paul Sarasin describes the equally lowly Toala 
of Celebes as “unsophisticated in superstition.” Yet the more 
advanced horticultural peoples by whom the Eta and Toala 
are surrounded simply reek with magic. 

But even among the advanced horticultural peoples, magic 
does not monopolize thought and activities. Far from it. 


Most of life is lived on a natural scientific level. If I might 
‘Morice Vanoverbergh, “Negritos of Northern Luzon Again,” in Anthropos, 1930, 
XXV, 540-43; same, “Philippine Negrito Culture: Independent or Borrowed?” in 
Primitive Man, 1933, VI, 30-32. 
5Paul Sarasin, Ueber religidse Vorstellungen bei niedrigsten Menschenformen, in 
Verh. d. II Internat. Kongr. f. allgem. Religionsgesch., Basel, 1905, p. 138. 
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risk a rough estimate, I should judge that whereas among 
the marginal pre-horticultural nomads science and magic 
stand in the proportion of ninety-five or more to five or less, 
among the more advanced horticultural peoples they stand 
more in the proportion of eighty-five or ninety to fifteen or 
ten. There appears to be much more of magic among the 
primitive farmers than among the simpler hunters, but even 
so its proportion should not be exaggerated. Primitive man, 
be he marginal nomad hunter or sedentary farmer, is domi- 
nantly scientific and rational in his ordinary thinking and 
acting. As Radin has expressed it, he is a realist. He may 
have his beliefs in magic, but when all is said and done, like 
the old Hurons above referred to, themselves skilled sedentary 
farmers, he is more apt to be of the opinion that in the every- 
day business of life and living, “skill, strength, and vigilance 
are the most powerful magical charms a man can have.” 

We now pass to our second question: In what measure has 
science been an outgrowth of magic? 

Taken by and large, the actual culture of the very simple 
pre-horticultural peoples living today, these “contemporary 
ancestors” of ours, gives us a fair idea of what human culture 
must have been in remote prehistoric times, just as the actual 
culture of the more advanced horticultural peoples of today 
gives us a fair idea of what human culture must have been 
in more recent prehistoric times. We have here a time scale, 
undated and rough, like the geologist’s, but a scale which, 
if used cautiously, enables us to gain some insight into major 
prehistoric cultural sequences. 

Interpreting the facts in the light of this time scale, we are 
on fairly safe ground in concluding that in earlier prehis- 
toric times there was less of magic and more of science pro- 
portionately than there was in /ater prehistoric times. For, 
as we have seen, the farther we go down in the contemporary 
scale of culture as it is distributed today, the less, as a rule, 
do we find of magic and the more do we find proportionately 
of science. In other words, as time went on, prehistoric magic 
increased in relative importance and encroached more and 
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more upon what had previously been the domain of rudi- 
mentary science. Magic almost certainly had its origin back 
in remotest prehistoric times, but in its infancy it dominated 
less of the field of human thought and action than it later 
dominated. As it grew up with time, it poached more and 
more upon the preserves of science. Magic thus is beginning 
to appear to us as a relatively late-coming chiseler. 

Since magic came as a later intruder upon a scene hitherto 
dominated mostly by the matter-of-fact realistic attitude char- 
acteristic of science, science can, in only a very limited sense, 
be said to have been derived from magic. As the evidence is 
massing up at present, science appears to have developed, 
not, except in a minor degree, from magic, but chiefly from 
earlier science, from a science that contained much that was 
rudimentary and invalid, but nevertheless a body of concep- 
tions and activities that had little or nothing in them of the 
supernatural or magical. 

The progress of science since those early prehistoric times 
has been characterized broadly by three major trends: one, 
toward the elimination of the invalid, with also, in later times, 
the elimination of the chiseling magical; a second, toward 
the preservation and amplification of the older valid; a third, 
toward the accretion of the newer valid. 

As time went on, and particularly in these latter days, tech- 
niques and processes were modified and refined. Facts and 
laws became better understood and more systematically or- 
ganized. Loosely controlled inference gave way to rigidly 
controlled inference. Sporadic experimentation ceded place 
to systematic experimentation. Knowledge for knowledge 
sake became more prized. Instruments and apparatus for 
research assumed major importance. And so “the sciences” 
were born. But their prehistoric father, “science,” was of 
ancient and honorable lineage and of gentle and honest birth, 
and, although when sowing his wild oats during his late teens 
and early twenties he consorted for a time with a very low- 
born magical pot-companion, nevertheless, all in all, he led 
an eminently respectable life. 
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he never commanded Christian masters to free their 

slaves. It is to be feared that this faulty summary of the 
Apostle’s attitude has occasioned errors, as such oversimplifi- 
cation of complex matters is very apt to do. Some who have 
thus recapitulated the thought of St. Paul have remarked on 
his indifference and lack of sympathy. But this class of ad- 
versaries of the Apostle needs only be invited to read his let- 
ters. There they cannot fail to recognize the universal affec- 
tion and tenderness of his heart; there they will hear with 
St. John Chrysostom “the friendly voice” of Paul and feel the 
spiritual love for men of Paul’s heart which was the heart of 
Christ.’ 

Those who think that St. Paul compromised in the matter 
of slavery, or feared to state Christian views have offered very 
poor proofs that he did so; they have understated his true 
attitude or misinterpreted his moves. Two errors, both his- 
torical, account for these mistakes. The first is the failure to 
recapture the scenes of St. Paul’s time; an insufficient knowl- 
edge or an insufficient use of a proper historical imagination 
leads many to measure the policy and actions of St. Paul in 
the light and situation of our own times. Now a modern sea- 
captain does not condemn Columbus for not steering by 
directional radio. Neither must St. Paul be blamed for not 
achieving in a day when Christianity was not a world culture 
at all, reforms which are proper to a dominating Christian 
culture. 

The second historical error is a thesis which has been pro- 
posed hundreds of times recently. It gives as the reason why 


S: PAUL told Christian slaves to obey their masters, but 


1Chrysostom, Preface to Homilies on St. Paul’s Epistles, Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 
60, 391-394. 
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St. Paul left the question of slavery untouched the fact that he 
was convinced that the world would shortly come to an end 
and that Christ would appear to inaugurate the glorious 
Messianic Kingdom.* This conviction, alleged to have been 
entertained by Christ, Paul and all early Christians, has been 
used to support many hypotheses which rationalistic philoso- 
phers hold dear. It is supposed to explain why Christ did not 
envisage a perpetual and independent Church, why St. Paul 
advised virginity as a counsel, and why he did very little (it is 
said) for slaves. It is supposed to have made no difference, 
since eternity would dawn shortly. But since sober historical 
search of the New Testament sources proves that neither 
Christ nor Paul held this erroneous opinion, all the super- 
structure built on the thesis crashes to the ground. We need 
not mention it again in the course of this paper. 

This brief summary of erroneous views on St. Paul’s atti- 
tude towards the slave question shows that a review of the 
matter is not inopportune or unprofitable. It is especially 
timely if some think that the Church is likewise uninterested 
in races which were formerly enslaved.’ Now the policy of 
St. Paul cannot be understood if we do not realize the condi- 
tion of the slaves whom he converted. Nor can we measure 
his sympathies or efforts for them without knowing how he 
met the situation, and what policies he adopted. Finally, the 
measure of what he did will emerge when we review the 
reasons for his views on temporal emancipation as contrasted 
with eternal redemption, and the motives which explain his 
procedure in this thorny question. 


2A citation from one influential source suffices for this widely spread error: Heinrich 
J. Holtzmann, Lehrbuch d. ntlichen Theologie, 11, 171, Tubingen, 1911. 

3The masterly letter of Pope Leo XIII, “In plurimis,” is practically unknown. It 
was written May 5, 1888, to the Bishops of Brazil when their fatherland had freed 
a large body of slaves. Cf. Acta Sanctae Sedis, XX, 545 ff. In the same year, Pope 
Leo canonized the Jesuit Apostle of the Negroes, St. Peter Claver; in 1896, the same 
Pontiff declared him the Patron of Negro Missions. All the documents issuing from 
the Pope are testimonies of the deep tenderness of the Church for the slave and his 


descendants. 
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I 


The broad unstable basis of that tremendous pyramid, the 
Roman Empire, was the innumerable slave population. They 
were the descendants of captives, or captives themselves of 
Roman wars. A few instances suffice to explain their numbers. 
Aemilius Paullus, the Roman victor of Epirus, sold 150,000 
Captives into slavery after one campaign. Julius Caesar has 
the following cold words in his field report: “The number 
of heads was reported to him [Caesar] by the purchasers as 
53,000.’* The island of Delos, a slave mart, had seen at times 
10,000 slaves sold in a single day. Slaves were unnumbered, 
and worse, despised. We need not many examples from the 
classics,—J uvenal’s dissolute woman who capriciously ordered 
a slave’s murder, the first of whom it was said: “stat pro 
ratione voluntas”—“her whim was her reason’’—nor, again, 
Plautus’ joke, where the slave knew that the cross was his own 
and his grandfathers’ grave.° 

Let us hear the official spokesmen of this callous pagan 
civilization. Aristotle put it philosophically: “The slave is 
an animate chattel,’” and, “The slave is an animate tool, and 
the tool is a soulless slave.”* Varro put it practically in his 
handbook for farmers: “Tools are of three kinds, vocal, semi- 
vocal and mute; vocal, in which class are slaves; semi-vocal, 
in which are oxen; and mute, in which are ploughs.’”” And 
the “Digest” embodied in legal form what the philosophers 
had excogitated: “The servile head has no right”; “No 
obligation falls on the servile person.” Legally, then, slaves 
were not really persons; they had no right to their own body 
or soul, to property, or to marriage. They were uneducated 
and sunk in immorality, since no virtue was expected of them; 


4The Gallic War, ii, 33; this was after one campaign among the Aduatici. 
5The Sixth Satire, 219-222. 

®The “Miles Gloriosus,” Il, iv, 9. 

7Polit., I, 4. 

8Nicomach. Ethic. VIII, 13. 

9De re rustica, I, XVII, i. 
l0Digest, IV, 5 and IV, 17. 
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they lived at the whim of their master, suffered and toiled to 
serve his body and his pleasure, and died miserably to enrich 
his income. How few lifted their voice for the slave, and how 
ineffectually. Uncared for in life, unwept in death—such is 
the story of the forgotten millions. Rare, indeed, was the 
slave such as Cicero’s Tiro, friend, familiar, and adviser of 
the household. 

Is it surprising that these thousands, being men, rose up in 
bloody revolts? Is it astonishing that their rebellions were 
ruthlessly stamped out? Only three years before St. Paul 
wrote the sweetest plea for slaves ever penned, the Roman 
Senate had carried through the cruel law that all slaves of an 
estate must die if one slew the master; 400 were murdered to 
avenge a Roman noble, Pedanius.” Is it a wonder that 
Seneca, one of the few who wrote sympathetically of slaves, 
quoted the proverb: “Our enemies are as numerous as our 
slaves’? Here are fleeting glimpses through the windows of 
history, enabling us in some small fashion to recapture the 
scenes which are so different from our own civilization, so 
different even from the slavery of recent centuries. But St. 
Paul saw all this pagan civilization and its premeditated and 
accepted code of action with his own eyes. 


II 


It was to this world of slaves, as well as to the Gentile world 
of freemen that St. Paul preached the Gospel of Christ. This 
greatest boon of all is forgotten by some who judge St. Paul 
harshly. He actually preached Christ to the slave population 
at the same time that he taught Christ to freemen. That was 
the immense and essential benefit which could be done im- 
mediately to these pitiable men. His was the first call to this 
class to think of things of eternity. In a civilization where 
few cared for them, Paul told them that God loved them 





Tacitus, Annals, XIV, 42. 
12Letters, 47, 3. The letter is the plea of Seneca for the better treatment of slaves. 
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equally with others, and that Christ redeemed them as truly 
as He redeemed their masters. We are so accustomed to this 
viewpoint that it is hackneyed; but reflection shows how 
Paul’s equalizing of slave and free in Christ was a shock to the 
men of his time. For he laid down the Christian principle 
which was a complete reversal of the thought and procedure 
of the whole world of paganism. Freedom might soothe the 
slave’s body; but Paul’s message first lifted up the slave’s soul, 
taught him his true dignity, gave him reasons for self-respect, 
and commanded other men to respect him. 

St. Paul was the one who declared that the barriers were 
down which separated slave and master, and showed how vain 
and imaginary were the conventional distinctions of class, and 
how transitorily they were written across the histories of men’s 
souls: 

You are the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus. For as many of you 
as have been baptized in Christ, have put on Christ. There is neither Jew 
nor Greek; there is neither bond nor free; there is neither male nor female. 
For you are all one in Christ Jesus. 

In one Spirit were we all baptized into one body, whether Jews or Gentiles, 


whether bond or free." 
[In Christ] there is neither Gentile nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircum- 
cision, Barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free. 


No barriers formerly raised by nature or convention were 
a hindrance to the oneness and freeness of all in Christ. This 
is the center and quintessence of the Pauline theology, which 
proclaimed the impartial and equal inclusion of all Christians 
in the Mystical Body of Christ. If these principles of equality 
seem commonplace now, it is because Christian culture has 
dominated and moulded our thought of things; but historical 
perspective makes us see how completely they reversed the 
principles of pagan philosophy, law and civilization. 

Now the passages which we have quoted show St. Paul’s 


13Gal. vi, 26-28. 
14] Cor. xii, 13. 
15Col. iii, 11. 
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mind concerning the status of the slave in Christ. The com- 
plaints made about his lack of sympathy or about his inactivity 
have to do with his attitude towards the economic and social 
status of the slave. There is a sense in which this status is 
purely a thing of earth and time, and as such it would have 
been listed by the Apostle among “carnal things” and would 
have interested him not at all. But in fact the worldly status 
of the slave was not merely a thing of time but was involved 
in the complex question of the Christian slave’s quest for sal- 
vation. Yet even then his servile condition was a secondary 
issue compared to the essential gaining of Heaven. It was 
secondary, but it was not, therefore, entirely negligible. But 
since it was not paramount, the alleviation which St. Paul 
could bring to the slave emerged as a by-product of the slave’s 
dignity and worth in Christ. How much could be done in 
St. Paul’s day to achieve this secondary benefit of Christianity 
will be dealt with later. 

It is important to realize the full force of St. Paul’s own 
views on what was primary and what secondary in this 
complex problem. He has expressed his mind in epigram- 
matic form:” 

For he that is called in the Lord being a bondman is the freeman of the 


Lord. Likewise, he that is called, being free, is the bondman of Christ. You 
are bought with a great price; be not made the bondslaves of men. 


This text contains a beautiful paradox. St. Paul plays on 
the words s/ave and free in their social and spiritual mean- 
ings. The verse brings out the marvelous leveling of all 
men in Christ. The profound subtlety of the paradox lies in 
this that the spiritual metaphors are more true and eternal 
than the physical and social realities of which they are 
analogates. A Christian slave is a freeman of Christ; rather 
he is a freedman, as the Greek apeleutheros shows, for he has 
been liberated from the mastership of Satan and sin. Now 
this liberty of the sons of God is a great deal more true a thing 


16] Cor. vii, 22-23. 
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than his social bondage. For while slavery may brand his 
flesh, it can never mark his soul; but his freeness in Christ is 
marked eternally in the very soul and heart of his being. 
There is no energy given him, nor success, nor fruits promised 
him by the fact that he is enslaved to men; but in his free- 
ness in Christ, the new principle of grace, eternally operative 
is energized within him. 

Likewise, the master is really the slave of Christ, and how 
lasting and further-reaching is his subjection to God than his 
transitory rights over the bodies of his slaves. How tenuous 
and fragile his mastership over men compared with the abso- 
lutely unbreakable bonds of his subjection to God—bonds 
which were wrought in the very fashioning of his created 
nature. Little difference, then, is made by the fact that for a 
while one man is master and the other slave. For both are, 
if Christians, equally free in Christ and both equally the 
bondsmen of God. These two verses may be considered the 
fundamental position of St. Paul. 

Just previous to this statement the Apostle discussed the 
slave’s earthly status. While he says nothing on slavery in 
general, this is his advice to the slaves at Corinth:” 

Let every man abide in the same calling in which he was called. Wast 


thou called, being a bondsman? care not for it; but (even) if thou mayest be 
free, use it rather. 


There is some difficulty in interpreting these words. We 
may divide the slaves to whom the text is addressed into two 
classes. There is no doubt that the Apostle advises those who 
have no opportunity of freedom to care nothing for this; let 
them remember eternal realities, the best consolation of any 
situation of time; let them make the miseries of time a step- 
ping-stone to a more meritorious eternity. 

But what is his advice to those who might purchase their 
freedom? His “use it rather” means “take advantage of it”; 
but of what? Of continued slavery or of the opportunity of 


17] Cor. vii, 20-21. 
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freedom? In one case he advises them to remain in slavery; 
in the other he urges them to take the chance for freedom. 
Some recent interpreters have favored this second interpre- 
tation, on the ground that Paul could hardly have had reasons 
for not welcoming their liberation. But obviously he could 
have; eternal motives were quite sufficient, and if the true 
meaning of the text is to bid slaves remain in their former 
status, we may be sure that St. Paul gave it out of motives of 
eternity. 

Now in this text it seems that the Apostle wished these 
slaves to remain as they were. Constancy is the general theme 
of the context. Thus, Jews and Gentiles are to stand by their 
customs; for neither circumcision nor uncircumcision makes 
any difference, but only the observance of the Commandments. 
So, too, slaves are to abide in their calling. The principle of 
stability is put down very bluntly at the head of the advice. 
The Apostle thus marked out the preponderance of the eternal 
issues and the inanity of the worldly ones; and to do so even 
more emphatically, he followed this advice with the paradox 
which was explained above. The ancient commentators were 
doubtless led by these contextual considerations when they 
said that St. Paul meant here that slaves were to be content 
as slaves, if they were Christians. 

This interpretation of the passage agrees with the policy of 
the Apostle in his other letters. His advice to slaves is always: 
“Obey—but out of spiritual motives.” | 

Servants (slaves) be obedient to them that are your lords according to the 
flesh with fear and trembling in the simplicity of your hearts as to Christ, 
doing the will of God from the heart, with a goodwill serving as to the Lord 
and not to men, knowing that whatsoever good thing any man shall do, the 
same he shall receive from the Lord, whetlier he be bond or free. And you, 
masters, do the same things to them, forbearing threatenings, knowing that 
the Lord both of them and you is in heaven, and there is no respect of persons 
with Him. 


Notice the motive which Titus is to propose to slaves :” 





18Eph. v, 6-9. 
19T it. ii, 9-10. 
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Exhort servants (slaves) to be obedient to their masters, in all things 
pleasing, not gainsaying, not defrauding, but in all things showing good 
fidelity, that they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things. 


Here the lay apostolate is committed to Christian slaves! 

Even in the case of Onesimus, while a request for eman- 
cipation seems to hover on the lips of St. Paul, it is not spoken. 
No man has ever read this short letter to Philemon without 
knowing the deep affection of St. Paul, not precisely because 
Onesimus was a slave, but because the slave was a brother in 
Christ. This slave had robbed his master and escaped from 
an upland farm in the hills behind Ephesus. Crossing lands 
and seas he gradually drifted to Rome, where so many fugi- 
tives gathered as in some driftless Sargasso Sea of misery. In 
Rome St. Paul met Onesimus and converted him, and knowing 
Philemon, the master, sent back the vagrant with a plea for a 
gentle reception. In this note “Paul, an old man, now a 
prisoner for Christ Jesus, beseeches Philemon for Ars son,” 
whom he has won. 

St. Paul would have gladly kept the slave as his own 
assistant in preaching the Gospel, but so much he would not 
presume, even though he knew the gentleness and generosity 
of Philemon. But the escape, says St. Paul, has been provi- 
dential after all, for Onesimus ran away as a pagan slave, and 
now returns “as a most dear brother,” dear to Paul, but more 
dear to Philemon both “in the flesh” (for Philemon is the 
earthly master), and “in the Lord” (for Onesimus is now a 
Christian). This affectionate appeal for the slave is ter- 
minated with a deep proof of the tenderness of St. Paul :” 


If he hath wronged thee, put it to my account; I, Paul, have written with 
my own hand—I will repay thee. . . . Trusting in thy obedience, I have 
written to thee, knowing that thou wilt also do more than I say. 


This presentation of the policy of St. Paul shows that it 
was consistent throughout the years of his apostolate, for the 
passages quoted have been taken from the letters of the busiest 


20Philemon 18-21. 
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years of his ministry. But if he advised slaves always to be 
content with their lot, and, as it seems, advised those at Cor- 
inth, not to seek their liberty, are we not challenged to offer 
some explanation of this action? Is St. Paul’s indifference to 
a social evil, as it appears, quite in accord with a proper 
Christian philosophy? Do we fully excuse him, once we 
assume that he needs an apology, by saying that his emphasis 
was so entirely on an eternal issue that he rightly neglected 
the consideration of the temporal condition of the slaves? 
Such questions are the heart of the difficulty which has been 
urged against the conduct and principles of the Apostle. To 
answer them, it is necessary to go into fuller detail concern- 
ing the reasons for the Apostle’s policy. 


III 


We must recall that St. Paul’s letters were written to serve 
very definite and local purposes. If we read in several of 


them that the Apostle advised slaves to obey their masters, we 
must recall that such words do not convey his entire mind on 
the slave question. Such advice was the best that could be 
given them, for certainly their Christian virtues were the 
nearest means to hand which could lessen their suffering. We 
must also remember that the number of slaves who could 
attain freedom was not large, and the Christian fraction of 
this number was infinitesimally small. In the light of these 
historical facts, it is clear that we misinterpret his texts, if we 
think that because he advises submission in concrete circum- 
stances, he is indifferent to the ills of the institution of slavery 
in general. He has not given us the reasons why he advised 
obedience always, and in one case it seems even the foregoing 
of liberty. But it could easily be that the few Christian slaves 
belonging to some local church were better off as slaves at 
home than as free men who would move on, and be separated 
from their first Christian brethren. In any case, we may be 
sure that the Apostle would not jeopardize the salvation of 
his converts for some merely abstract social reform of society 
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which he very well knew could only be the offspring of several 
generations of Christian culture. 

We must also remember in this quest for his reasons that 
Christian slaves with pagan masters were more numerous than 
Christian masters of slaves. If we may take Corinth as an 
example of a Pauline community, there were not many rich, 
or noble, or influential” in the churches he founded. The 
slave-owning class was not large in the early Church when 
St. Paul was writing (52-67 A.D.). The Church itself was 
not large compared with the numerous pagan population. 
These prefatory notes are of importance when we turn to 
seek the reasons of St. Paul’s procedure; these are to be found 
in the conditions of the times and of the primitive Church. 

The first reason for St. Paul’s procedure is found in that 
larger prudent and cautious policy adopted by the primitive 
Church; such a policy being imposed on the Church by the 
conditions of the Empire. In general, the legal, social, 
political or other conditions of worldly status of converts were 
not to be changed, and especially not to be violently changed, 
insofar as such life conditions did not contravene the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel and their practice by the individual con- 
vert. Now this policy of cautious procedure was the outcome 
of reflection on the revealed fact that Christianity was a leaven 
and not an abrupt leveler, a reform and not a revolt, a social 
uplifting of men and not a turbulent upheaval of civilization. 

Such a method of spreading the Christian Gospel was 
traceable to the instructions of our Lord concerning the King- 
dom. That Christianity was to be a gradual growth in the 
world, that it was slowly to reform the world, and gradually 
impregnate a whole civilization with its principles, was al- 
ready portrayed in the parables concerning the Kingdom. 
This was likened to a harvest, in which were good and bad, 
but men were not to be impatient in uprooting all the bad at 
once. Fire from heaven was not to be drawn on the heads of 
recalcitrants by Sons of Thunder, for He said that this was 
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not His spirit. The Church was to spring from a small 
mustard-seed; and it was likened to a leaven which was to 
change slowly the whole mass of mankind. Moreover, God 
had resolved that men should collaborate in the spreading of 
the Kingdom, and its increase depended on the cooperation 
of the will of men with the grace of God. He accepted it, 
then, that the progress should be slow and humanwise. The 
growth of the Church was rapid indeed—so rapid that un- 
aided human efforts can in no way explain it—yet it was also 
gradual. It was not a social catastrophe which changed the 
face of the Roman Empire in a day. What Virgil had said 
of temporal Rome was true, too, of eternal Rome: 


Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem. 


Thus, neither Christianity nor St. Paul directly proclaimed 
the abolition of slavery, as they did not proclaim the reform 
of laws or of education or of philosophy or of other ills of 
the times. But implicitly and indirectly St. Paul proclaimed 
the abolition of slavery when he spoke of the fundamental 
Christian doctrine of the equality of all men in Christ; fur- 
thermore, he distinctly stated that this equality began on earth 
and endured in eternity. We cannot blame the Apostle if the 
overwhelming pagan civilization which controlled nearly all 
thought and all wealth at the time was not to heed his prin- 
ciples for centuries. St. Paul knew well that the future would 
be more ready than the present for the assimilation and appli- 
cation of such doctrines; but he also knew that the future 
benefits of Christian society depended on the strong upbuild- 
ing of it in the present. This brings us to another reason of 
St. Paul’s procedure. 

The second reason of the cautious procedure of the Apostle 
is allied to the first. The object of the Christian preacher was 
to effect the reformation of the individual in Christ. The con- 
vert came to the Church as an individual who had seen the 
light of God’s grace personally; he appeared as a single unit 
before the ministrants of Baptism; each single case was 
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isolated and dealt with. The spreading of the Faith was not 
such that individuals were lost in the multitude. Care was 
expended on each slave who was called, in instructing him, in 
being sure of his motives and his good will. The catechizers 
of the community were not theorizing about the unnumbered 
millions of his fellows who could not then be reached. St. 
Paul’s letters tell the directors of the churches how to guide 
the slave convert; they are not theoretical disquisitions on the 
institution of slavery itself. If asked concerning that, St. Paul 
would, doubtless, have said that the solution of the problem 
lay in the principles of equality which were the very heart 
of the Gospel. 

The Church, while Catholic, was intensely individualistic. 
Now Christianity could and did effect social, political, edu- 
cational and philosophical reforms; it achieved tremendous 
successes in changing society as a whole, its viewpoint, its 
morality, its mind, and even its manners. But such massive 
and aggregate reforms are the natural outcome and the genu- 
ine flower of an established and stable Christian culture. 
Christianity was the force which did eventually expel slavery 
from civilization; slowly it reformed the whole institution; 
its principles restrained and tempered all sorts of tyrannies 
and effected incredibly wondrous changes of culture. But it 
was able to achieve these ideals when itself became a culture 
and a civilization of the Empire. In St. Paul’s day Chris- 
tianity was not yet a culture which dominated the thoughts of 
men and their codes of action; if the Church was to reform 
the world, she could do this only by reforming millions of 
individual men. Hence, while the great reforms of mankind 
were necessarily in the womb of the future, they were not 
possible in a day when scattered Christian churches were but 
luminous pinpoints of Divine light over the dark face of the 
waters of pagan civilization. 

Being intensely concerned for the individual, St. Paul kept 
steadily in mind that the essential change to be wrought in the 
convert was the renunciation of paganism and the acceptance 
of Christ. Faith was a crisis of the single soul, and scarcely 
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any occupation or state of life was incompatible with it. The 
external face of things was often not noticeably changed by 
conversion. Essentially, the most beaten slave of the cruellest 
of tyrant masters, eking out life amid the most abhorrent 
conditions, could be a saintly Christian. In fact, such suffer- 
ing might be the very soil where sanctity best flourished. 

Yet St. Paul was concerned also for the secondary issues in 
the case of slaves. We have said that social alleviation was 
a by-product of the essential and substantial benefit of the 
Christian Faith. It could come and would come when the 
world was more enlightened. The Apostle yearned for the 
day when such general amelioration of society would allow 
men to have the full benefits of the Gospel. Hence, his mind 
on the larger social aspects of civilization is never more 
clearly put than in his words to Timothy : 


I desire, therefore, first of all that supplications, prayers, intercessions and 
thanksgivings be made for all men: for kings and for all that are in high 
places, that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all piety and chastity. 


It is in the same passage that he speaks of God’s wish that 
all men come to the knowledge of the truth. Now this desire 
of the Apostle, expressed to one of his subordinate bishops, 
shows how anxiously St. Paul prayed and wished his churches 
to pray for the day when Christian principles would dominate 
life and society. They did not at the time he was writing, and 
therein lies the third reason of his procedure in dealing with 
the slave question. 

This reason is clear from the history of the times. Let us 
suppose for a moment that the Apostle had raised the standard 
of liberty, or preached that social equality was as primary a 
desideratum of the Gospel as spiritual equality in Christ. The 
effect would have been a useless upheaval of society as it was 
then constituted; there would have been no gains, not even 
temporal ones for the slaves. For the slave-class would have 
been invited to confuse conversion with social betterment; and 
if they had confused liberty in Christ and liberty in the world, 
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how many of them would have been truly converted? I am 
afraid that a number of modern writers have vague notions 
that social betterment is religion, and that material ameliora- 
tion is somehow spiritual. Quite obviously, it is desirable, if 
possible, but it is quite negligible also compared with true 
spiritual goods. 

Such a condemnation of slavery as a whole was sufficiently 
made for those conditions and times in proclaiming the 
equality of the slave in Christ; any other policy would have 
stirred up useless persecution. But most important of all, it 
would not have taught the slaves themselves the essentials of 
the Faith. Accidental and secondary benefits, due to come 
when Christianity would be a culture, would have become the 
motives, and not worthy ones, why thousands of ignorant 
slaves, always ready to strike for freedom, would have flocked 
to the standard of St. Paul. And why should he, the Apostle 
of a Gospel, be at the head of such a worldly army? But 
when these simple-minded slaves heard him say: You are as 
free as I am in Christ, but stay and serve your masters as if 
they were Christ, and sanctify yourselves in your daily toils: 
they heard a lesson which taught their uneducated hearts with 
a wisdom drawn from eternal love. It was a master of men’s 
hearts who thus taught with this Divinely fair and compelling 
pedagogy. 

When St. Paul was confronted with the slave question, as 
he was during twenty years of ministry and travel, he knew the 
conditions of their wearied bodies and of their rebellious 
souls. He had seen thousands of them laboring in the dock- 
yards of Corinth and Ephesus; he had witnessed how they 
were herded into their pens at night like cattle on the upland 
farms of rich planters; he had met the brigand bands of 
escaped slaves along the Roman highways, where they robbed 
and murdered; he knew the rabbit warrens of them in the 
festering insulae of the Roman Suburra and in other cities of 
the Empire. He knew their ignorance, superstition, surliness, 
and the sullen fires in their souls which fiamed out into crim- 
son revolts. Such men, when they heard from him the 
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message of the Cross, must not regard him as the harbinger 
of worldly reform, nor as the new Spartacus to head intelli- 
gently an insurrection; they must be taught not to make Faith 
a stepping stone to freedom. It was of paramount importance 
to make them realize that Faith was the unique heritage worth 
combating for, and that they gained far more through this 
freedom in Christ than through freedom before men. 

These reasons seem fully to explain why the Apostle put 
forth so emphatically the precept of obedience for the slaves. 
But why, we may ask, did he not oblige Christian masters to 
free their slaves? It seems that the same principles of eternal 
salvation guided St. Paul. The system of slavery throughout 
the Empire was an institution deeply imbedded in the eco- 
nomical and social structure of the State. Turbulence and 
disaffection might easily have followed the aggregate manu- 
mission of the slaves of Christian masters; such actions would 
certainly have been known in the district affected. And did 
such emancipation promise any spiritual advantage of the 
slaves? This is very questionable; St. Paul’s own procedure 
seems to show that it did not. The eternal betterment of the 
slaves, and even their temporal amelioration, were more 
securely gained by keeping them with a Christian master. For 
faith compelled the master to regard the slave as a brother in 
Christ. Far better such a life which invited the slave to 
sanctity, and threw about him the protections of sanctity than 
to cast him upon the world, weighed down by his ignorance 
and weakness as his only capital. 


IV 


St. Paul, therefore, taught the principle of equality which 
ultimately freed the slave, although this principle could not 
be profitably applied in his own time. Christian thought 
would one day dominate culture sufficiently to make men 
accept its ideals; history has shown how unready men were 
for them at first. But immediate freedom was not possible; 
it was even dangerous both for the faith of the slave and for 
the social order; St. Paul did his utmost when he brought the 
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profoundly consoling principles of Christ to alleviate the lot 
of the slave. He took the very word s/ave and raised it to 
honor; for he called himself and all men the “slaves of 
Christ.” Thus he taught the downtrodden their own inner 
dignity as men and he obliged every Christian to respect them. 
He made them men and equals before God in a time when 
men rated them as brutes. If we cannot appreciate how much 
this principle did for the slave, it is because we fail to realize 
how completely St. Paul reversed the judgment of paganism. 

If St. Paul forewent some secondary benefits, it was be- 
cause of the futility of anticipating the future, or because of 
his unwillingness to have the slaves themselves misunderstand 
the Gospel or jeopardize their own chances of eternity. As a 
prudent and just master, he disciplined the souls of men so 
that they learned that eternal issues were paramount; as a 
sympathetic and tender-hearted follower of Christ, he told all 
men of the dignity of the slave in Christ, and he never failed 
to treat them with equal honor and affection; he even wished 
the runaway Onesimus to aid him in spreading the Gospel. 
In the view of St. Paul, and it is the eternally true view, the 
slave’s freedom in Christ and the master’s servitude of Christ 
were marks indelibly written in men’s immortal souls; they 
were eternal realities. But the lot of the slave on earth and 
the master’s transitory tenure were realities written only in 
water, temporal, passing, negligible, a seeding-ground only, 
if men were alert, of eternal merits. 

Few men, faced with an issue so grave and complex, have 
solved their problem with the affection, prudence, justice and 
enlightenment of St. Paul the Apostle :* 

Now therefore you are no more strangers and foreigners; but you are 
fellow citizens with the saints and the domestics of God, built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner stone: in whom all the building, being framed together, groweth up 
into a holy temple in the Lord, in whom you also are built together into an 
habitation of God in the Spirit. 


Thus, it was he who wrote to slave as well as to free the con- 
stitution of Christian equality in Christ. 


°3Eph. ii, 19-22. 











Savonarola and Alexander VI 


A CHAPTER IN THE FIGHT 
BETWEEN THE GOOD AND THE RIGHT, II 


MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE, M.A. 


ITHIN the last few years two works on Alexander 
W VI have appeared. According to one he was one of 
the most worthy successors of St. Peter, maliciously 
calumniated by a host of enemies. According to the other he 
was one of the greatest scoundrels in modern history. Both 
writers seem unable to believe a man can really be something 
of a Jekyll and Hyde. Nowadays a public man, let alone a 
Pope, would either have to curb the dual personality within 
him or succeed in keeping the personalities as separate to the 
public eye as Dr. Jekyll did. A reflective age dislikes disunity 
and considers it abnormal or pathological. The fifteenth cen- 
tury was not so self-conscious. People thought from day to 
day and lived from hand to mouth, and if the Pope was a 
mixture of good and ill, he appeared as a mixture of good 
and ill. In his dealings with Savonarola this inconsistency 
in his nature was very evident. At one moment, he was the 
dignified and even indulgent ecclesiastical Superior; at an- 
other, he was the thwarted rival stooping to angry words and 
personal remarks, probably not above meditating how to rid 
himself of his enemy by foul means. 


I 


Savonarola’s final remark that “it is God’s will that I should 
not come” startled him. Indeed, the holiest of Popes might 
have been shocked by such an assumption of rectitude and 
intimacy with the details of the Divine Will on the part of a 
Religious. His first instinct, natural to a Superior, was to put 
the disobedient friar in his place by the use of the most 
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ordinary and patently just ecclesiastical discipline. Had he 
abided by this, Savonarola, in 1495, would have had no chance 
against him. The latter had never made any personal attack 
on him and all his words go to show that he recognized Alex- 
ander as legitimate Pope. For the moment, General Councils 
were not practical policy. But Alexander foolishly began by 
stooping to personalities, and in his Brief ordering the reunion 
of the Convent of S. Marco with the Lombard Congregation 
—a measure that would deprive the friar of his independence 
—he used sarcastic and malicious expressions entirely un- 
warranted by the evidence in his possession. 

He addressed the Brief, possibly by mistake, to the wrong 
convent, a Franciscan one, and referred to the friar as “a cer- 
tain Fra Hieronymo of Ferrara who has been led by the dis- 
turbed conditions in Italy to such a pitch of folly as openly to 
declare that he has been sent by God and that he holds con- 
verse with Him.” Strong expressions follow one another: 
“Horrible and execrable,” “vain assertions,” “full of danger,” 
“unbridled arrogance,” “rash and unhallowed words,” “per- 
verse friars”... 

Superiors should never lose their temper, still less conde- 
scend to argue when they have lost it. Every false or exagger- 
rated accusation gave Savonarola some ground upon which to 
stand. He could defend himself point by point, and after 
congratulating His Holiness on “his zeal for the good estate 
of the Church and for the welfare of souls,” he proceeded to 
do so, ending with the request for “a just and impartial man” 
to be sent to inquire into the question of reuniting S. Marco 
with the Lombard Congregation. The Papal Brief made it 
all the easier, too, for the Florentine Government to take up 
their friar’s defense. A prophet, they pointed out to the Pope, 
must be judged by the correctness of his prophecies. Savon- 
arola’s stood the test. ‘We need this man of God and his 
preaching whereby he may continue to bring our city to a 
better way of life,” it added. 

The Florentine ambassador in Rome was warning his gov- 
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ernment that the Pope was very angry, indeed, and not likely 
to be appeased until he had the friar safely by him in Rome, 
but in fact the Pope had been temporarily beaten and could 
do nothing but insist on his order that Savonarola should not 
preach any more. 

The winter of 1495-1496 was a critical one for the friar. 
He was profoundly disturbed in conscience. As a good Cath- 
olic and a Religious he was doubly under the obedience of the 
Holy See. There was nothing of the Protestant in him. It 
never occurred to him that the iniquity of the Church might 
mean the falseness of the Church. But he had, as he believed, 
received a clear vocation from God to cleanse the Church, 
starting from his own convent, through his adopted city, “the 
heart of Italy,” and on to Rome, the capital of Christendom. 
He was like a modern “specialist” who in applying his own 
specialized knowledge to particular parts of the human body 
neglects its possible effects on the good of the whole. His own 
work had prospered. Many of his prophecies had been start- 
lingly realized. Florence was a different city. Vice was not 
tolerated, and what had taken its place seemed to him and to 
his followers to be virtue. Since he was forbidden to pzeach, 
he devoted himself to other converting activities, especially to 
organizing a children’s holy war. The children showed every 
sign of thoroughly enjoying the sense of self-importance 
which they derived from importuning their elders for alms, 
reproving them for /e ditsoneste posature, reporting them for 
breaches of the law, collecting vanities, and from participat- 
ing in enthusiastic processions for the good of their parents’ 
souls. The great puzzle which had exercised the friar’s mind 
since boyhood, the puzzle why the world lived irrationally for 
this temporal world’s sake instead of for the eternal world, 
would cease to exist. Men would see straight again. Logic 
would triumph and triumph through the will of Savonarola 
acting for the will of God. 

There was only one obstacle, the present Head of the 
Church which God had founded for precisely the same pur- 
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pose as the friar had in mind. The Pope talked of reform, 
but scandalized Christendom by his behavior. Must he obey 
such a Pope? Must he ruin the work of which the Church 
could not but approver There are few cases of conscience to 
which a solution according to one’s moral sense cannot be 
found and Savonarola with his love of dialectic found a way 
of escape. No man is required to obey a lawful Superior 
when that Superior orders him to perform things that are evil, 
that are against God. True enough; but if the Superior holds 
the place of God there is, to say the least, a strong presumption 
that he knows what is evil, what is against God, better than 
you do. Moreover, even if he does not, the good of ordered 
society depends on others with less delicate consciences think- 
ing so. What would be the consequence of a public dis- 
obedience even for the highest motives on the part of the Prior 
of S. Marco? Scandal, dissension, possibly schism. If he 
obeyed, God’s work would be ruined; if he disobeyed, it 
might be ruined, too. And all because of Rodrigo Borgia. 
No wonder that slowly, imperceptibly, the devil of whom he 
wrote to his father on first entering religion was taking the 
shape of a priest crowned with a triple crown and seated on a 
throne. 


II 


There could be only one satisfactory solution, the deposition 
of the Pope by a General Council on the grounds of his simon- 
iacal election. As yet Savonarola was hardly prepared even 
to entertain such a thought, and he had to fall back on the in- 
adequate solution to his case of conscience. It was a gamble, 
and strong in the thought that God was with him and could 
not be with the wicked Pope, he determined to dare every- 
thing. 

On the Ash Wednesday of 1496, Savonarola took a step 
which could only be interpreted as a defiance of the authority 
of the reigning Pontiff. On the invitation of the Government 
he preached in the Cathedral. 
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The vast crowds who flocked excitedly to the Duomo after 
the strangest carnival that Florence had ever known sensed the 
courage or foolhardiness of their leader, the mighty clash of 
personalities, the tremendous consequences that might follow 
from the step of which they were to be the witnesses. Every 
inch of the vast Cathedral was occupied and even the walls 
were utilized for grand stands filled with the children. 

It was known that the Pope’s consent had been asked for, 
and the rumor spread that Alexander had given some kind of 
tacit consent. It is unlikely that he did, and the preacher in 
any case made it his first business to clarify the situation: 

Is it the Pope who has silenced me? [he cried out] No. Is it a threat 
of excommunication? No. I have remained silent in order to examine my 
conscience, and I have acquitted myself. I am a member of the Church and 
ready to correct any heretical statement I may make. But must I necessarily 
obey my Superiors in everything? Not when they give orders contrary to 
charity or contrary to the Gospel. Should the Pope give me such an order I 
would answer: “Thou art not a good shepherd, thou art not the Roman 
Church, thou art in error.” These orders I have received from the Pope are 
purely due to political hatred. I shall not obey such an order. 


After that Ash Wednesday sermon, there was no going back. 
Alexander’s authority in the matter had been publicly 
repudiated on the ground that he was acting from a political 
motive and that the orders were in themselves contrary to 
charity. The next step must be either the crushing of the friar 
or an appeal to some one or some body competent to judge be- 
tween them. Such a body could only be a General Council, 
and, alas, the best theological opinion maintained that the 
Pope alone could convene such a Council! 

During the next two months Savonarola tried to strengthen 
his position by arousing public opinion in his favor. He con- 
centrated on painting a picture of Rome so lurid, on building 
up an imaginary heap of Roman luxuries so scandalous that 
everyone of his newly converted hearers must have time and 
again mentally set fire to those Roman “vanities” before which 
the humdrum “vanities” of provincial Florence faded into 
insignificance. The denunciatory superlatives of Papal Briefs 
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were capped by metaphors and images so superlative that his 
biographers agree to omit them “as being unsuitable for print 
in modern days.” What the children made of it we are left 
to guess. 

But as yet the friar dared not say anything against the Pope 
in person. The congregation was left to imagine His Holiness 
as the procurer, the supporter of those terrible “vanities.” 
The nearest he came to a personal attack was in May: 

I warn in the first instance, those who rule and govern the Church, priests, 
bishops, cardinals, gran maestri shall be trodden down. . . . If even Christ 
were to say that a bad priest must not be cast forth, then you would say that 
Christ himself is wicked. Rome is the very fount and origin of sin, the queen 
of all wickedness, the queen of pride, luxury and every vice, the source and 
cause of all the sins of other priests and other Christians. 

Alexander, it must be remembered, had started making the 
personal remarks, and on that level of quarreling he could not 
hope to compete with the friar, for what the Pope had said 
was untrue, while the denunciations of the friar were, as 
everybody knew, only too true. So long as Florence was allied 
to France and so long as della Rovere was in a position to 
advise Charles VIII, the insecure Pope had to walk warily. 
If Savonarola “caught on” outside Florence there was no 
knowing where it would end. It is said that he was so 
troubled that he offered to buy the friar off with a Cardinal’s 
hat. But the offer, if really made, only added another “vanity” 
to Savonarola’s Roman collection. 


III 


The alternative to the Cardinalate was excommunication, 
and this was not quite so cynical as it sounds, for it was true 
that Savonarola was either very, very good, or very, very bad, 
and it was hard to tell which. 

If the excommunication was to be successful from the Papal 
point of view it must be on grounds which the most powerful 
friends of the friar would find it difficult to question. To 
ensure this, Alexander rightly made use of a variation of his 
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original scheme of reuniting S. Marco to the Lombard Con- 
gregation. The friar sarcastically likened the Pope to a chess 
player who moves a piece to one square and then seeing his 
error moves it back again. Savonarola might laugh but he 
was nearer to being checkmated than he knew, for the Pope’s 
move was masterly. Without mentioning Savonarola at all, 
he ordered the union of the Dominican Convents in Florence 
and Tuscany with the Roman convents in a new Congregation 
of the Roman and Tuscan Province. As though to show that 
the order was not directed against the friar he appointed Car- 
dinal Caraffa, hitherto his protector, Vicar-General of the 
new Congregation and the details of the change were entrusted 
to another friend of the friar. The effect of all this was—if 
we may abuse the chess simile—to turn the opposing player 
into a pawn in the game. Savonarola would lose his inde- 
pendence, become subject to a Roman Provincial and be re- 
moved if necessary without fuss; and all had been effected 
apparently in the ordinary course of ecclesiastical business 
and for the greater glory of God. “Borgian Crafi,” says 
Villari, and it must be admitted that the Pope’s life laid him 
open to such judgment. A man may be clever enough with 
his own conscience to appear to himself to be serving God as 
well as Mammon; he can hardly expect to create that impres- 
sion in others. 

To obey meant the Prior of S. Marco’s early removal from 
Florence; to resist meant putting himself and his community 
hopelessly in the wrong. When Savonarola wrote that the 
proposed union was “impossible, impracticable, mischievous 
and unacceptable,” Alexander in an instant regained all the 
ground he had lost. So long as he was Pope, no amount of 
holiness on the Dominican’s part and no amount of wickedness 
on his could justify a clear denial of Papal authority in a mat- 
ter of ecclesiastical order. 

There was no surprise when early in 1497 the Florentine 
ambassador wrote from Rome: “If Fra Girolamo will not 
consent to this union .. . they will proceed against him with 
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censures and will excommunicate him. Nay, it is here pub- 
licly said that he is already excommunicated for not having 
obeyed the late Brief.” 

Only the deposition of the Pope could now save the rebel- 
lious friar, and still confident in the genuineness of his call to 
cleanse the Church the latter marshaled all his forces in one 
final assertion of Goodness against Evil, however technically 
wrong the Goodness might be and however right the Evil 
might seem: 

Come here, thou ribald Church! [he shouted in the Duomo] The Lord 
saith that I have given thee beautiful vestments, but thou hast made idols of 
them. The sacred vessels thou hast dedicated to pride, the Sacraments to 
simony. Out of lust thou hast made thyself a shameless harlot. Thou hast 
committed sins that are known to everybody, and each sin is as bad as the 
other. Thou hast made thyself a devil, lower than a beast, thou art a mon- 
ster of abomination. Once, O thou harlot Church, thou didst feel shame for 
thy sins, for thy lusts; now thou dost feel no shame. Once the priests called 
their sons their nephews, but now they call them sons openly everywhere. 
Thou hast made brothels everywhere. What doeth the Harlot? She sitteth 
on the throne of Solomon. 

No wonder the Pope complained bitterly that no one would 
speak even of the Turks as this man spoke about Rome and, by 
inference, about its Bishop. The Sultan, it is said, was so 
delighted that he had the sermons of Savonarola translated 
into Turkish. 

But as always there comes a time when the law of diminish- 
ing returns applies to the use of exaggeration and hyperbole, 
and in time they began to defeat their own purpose. Hysterical 
language seemed to many the fruit by which the quality of 
the tree should be judged. They might have known it! The 
rapid, feverish emotional conversions, the spectacular, undis- 
cerning burning of the “vanities,” the turning of the children 
into civic monitors, the visions—everything had been imagina- 
tive, unstable, artificial. The friar had never wanted bitter 
enemies in Florence; the aristocratic party and the supporters 
of the Medici were only waiting for the time when the polit- 
ical superstructure he had built would fall with a crash owing 
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to the unsoundness of its religious foundations. By the middle 
of 1497 affairs had gone so far that his enemies had obtained a 
majority in the government. The Pope was explaining to the 
new Florentine ambassador how disgraceful it was that the 
great city of Florence should cease to be a good Italian city 
and a member of the Holy League just because of the ravings 
of that friar. Plague and famine were again abroad. In the 
end not the Pope but Savonarola’s own Florentine compatriots 
put an end to his Ascension Day sermon by a riot. 

The time was now ripe. Savonarola by sending a letter 
complaining that he had been misunderstood and asking for 
forgiveness to the Pope who “holds the place of God on 
earth,” made a last gesture to avert the calamity, but the Brief 
of Excommunication was issued on May 13, 1497. 


IV 


Excommunication even at the height of the Renaissance 
and issued by an immoral Pope was an extremely serious mat- 
ter. To the world the plain fact was that Savonarola, a 
Dominican priest, was cut off from the society which held the 
key into the Kingdom of Heaven; in other words, Savonarola 
was cut off from God. 

It is hard enough to be good when the good is right; it is 
really asking too much to be good when the good is declared 
to be wrong. Many of the Florentines felt that they had been 
converted under false pretenses and promptly fell back into 
their old ways. Villari tells us: 


Immoral practices returned as if by magic; the churches were deserted, the 
taverns filled; women resumed their immodest mode of dress and the jewels 
they had discarded, and again paraded the streets attired with dazzling luxury. 
Scented gallants again sang indecent songs under the windows of their mis- 
tresses without exciting the latters’ blushes. 


Such a liberation, one would have thought, might have 
made the Florentines grateful to the Pope who had indirectly 
caused it. But the Goodness and Purity preached by the friar 
had taken deeper roots than Savonarola’s enemies realized. 
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Moreover, civic pride tended to resent the policy of Rome 
which indirectly condemned the city that had for so long pub- 
licly identified itself with its friar. Alexander must have been 
infuriated when he realized that Florence might after all side 
with the excommunicated priest. If it did so, schisms and 
General Councils might really be practical dangers. He 
could not forget that behind Florence was France, and behind 
France, Cardinal della Rovere. 

Even so, the excommunication had weakened Savonarola’s 
position, for, after having carried the city on his shoulders, 
he was now obliged to trust himself to the wavering shoulders 
of the Florentines. It is not at all certain that he would not 
have done better to throw himself on the Papal mercy, for 
Alexander, despite the reputation of his family for poisoning 
enemies would have been content to throw him powerless on 
one side. He had started the trouble, but the issue now was 
between the Roman Pontiff and Florence. : 

A few days before the dispatch of the Brief of Excom- 
munication, Savonarola had admitted that the Pope held the 
place of God; a few days after its receipt he wrote in a mani- 
festo addressed to all Christians: 

We ought to obey our Superior in so far as he holds the place of God; but 
he does not hold the place of God and is not our Superior when he commands 
what is contrary to God. Accordingly, it has happened that in such a case 
as this I have not obeyed, knowing that neither God nor the Church wishes 
me to obey in things that are contrary to their command. 


The reader untrained in theology may well wish that the 
word God should be defined before being used as the touch- 
stone of right and wrong. But, alas, it is of the essence of God 
that He cannot be defined. The argument on those lines could 
lead to nothing, since God on the one hand meant what Savon- 
arola’s conscience dictated and on the other what Alexander’s 
mood, whether one of personal resentment, of political interest 
or of ecclesiastical authority, led him to do. 

From now onwards Alexander acted in a manner that can 
be interpreted either as extraordinary patience or extraor- 
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dinary nervousness. And if we judge by the constant reports 
from Rome of the Pope’s fury on one day and of his assertions 
on another that all he required was a demand for forgiveness 
for disregard of ecclesiastical censures, we shall probably be 
right in interpreting it as nervousness. He had allowed the 
quarrel to go on for too long, and if Florence still supported 
the friar when he came to the end of his resources, a schism 
which, though bad for the Church, would be much worse for 
so guilty a Pope would be inevitable. Historians who speak 
of the Papal patience have underrated the weakness of his 
position and forgotten that in the end it was Florence and not 
the Pope that defeated the friar. 

The weapons wherewith the Pope must fight his battles are 
such that they can only be used against those who have the 
faith, and the full force of their consequences will only be felt 
in the next world. But faith is a plastic substance and it can 
take the form of Savonarola’s private faith, or it may disguise 
itself as a trust that God in His mercy will surely forgive one 
in time. Hence the force of an excommunication depends 
entirely on whether it catches on or no. If it, so to say, fails 
to explode, it is worse than useless. Savonarola’s excommuni- 
cation, apparently, had failed to come off. There was only 
one thing left to do, lay an interdict on the city of Florence, 
that is, in effect excommunicate a region and its population. 
Interdicts were more effective than excommunications, be- 
cause they tended to affect foreign trade, but they, too, ap- 
peared more formidable than they were, and the Pope, weakly 
situated as he was, had no desire to be forced to this last doubt- 
ful resource. 

At one moment it seemed as though his difficulties would 
be solved by his enemy’s sudden throwing up of his hands to 
ward off the last blow which would either ruin Florence or 
set Florence against him. On October 13, 1497, he wrote a 
letter which has been called the Letter for Absolution: 


I kiss the feet of Your Holiness. . . . I would go at once and cast myself 
at Your feet, if I were safe on the journey from the malice and plots of my 
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enemies. .. . Meanwhile, most humbly do I submit in all things, as 1 have 
ever done to Your authority. I humbly ask forgiveness. ... Be pleased, there- 
fore, I beseech Your Holiness not to close upon me the fountain of Your 
kindness and clemency. . . . I humbly commend myself to Your Holiness. 
Brother Jerome of Ferrara, O.P. 


This was the second time that the friar after his loudest 
protests and defiance had suddenly crumpled up. The terms 
of the letter, coming as they did after sermons without parallel 
in the annals of the Church for hostility, were abject, but they 
at least reveal the terrible conflict that was going on within 
him, the conflict of the good against the right. The Pope ap- 
parently left the letter unanswered. An absolved but still 
hostile friar would, of course, mean losing the advantage he 
had gained. Once he had him by him in Rome it would be a 
different matter; and to that end the Pope now bent all his 
efforts. 

Not that he had much to do, for Savonarola was sure to take 
the next step, a step that must prove fatal, if only Florence 
could be made to fear the Pope’s anger. Florence was allied 
to France, France believed in General Councils, Cardinal 
della Rovere was still in France. ... Who knew? Perhaps 
the prophetical friar was right! Perhaps God was on his 
side! Rodrigo Borgia was not a man without a conscience, 
but his success and happiness in life had come from keeping 
it buried deep. One more effort; he was Pope after all; it 
was his duty to keep the Church intact and Italy strong; no 
one, not even Dante, had spoken of Rome as this man had 
spoken. In a few months it would all be settled one way or 
another, meanwhile he had plenty of more amusing things 
to do. 


V 


Savonarola had virtually disappeared from public life for 
the last six months. Insofar the excommunication had been a 
success. But he was too much of a fighter by nature to remain 
for long in the background, a mere bone of contention between 
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two States. Moreover, silence and retirement meant consent 
and obedience. For mere logic’s sake he dared not give that 
impression. And so on Christmas Day, 1497, he startled 
everybody, scandalizing some of his best supporters, by pub- 
licly celebrating three Masses though known to be excom- 
municated. After this he did not need much persuading to 
enter the pulpit again, despite what the Ferrarese ambassador 
described as “murmurs in the city and the scandal that might 
arise.” “There is a great diversity of opinion on the subject,” 
he added, “and we shall wait the issue of the affair whereby it 
will be possible to form a better judgment as to the grounds of 
his action, whether they be Divine or human.” 

On behalf of the Pope the Archbishop forbade the Faithful 
to attend the sermon, but the Cathedral was as crowded as 
ever. The children were again in their special stands. To all 
appearances the friar’s spell was as strong as ever, and the 
authority of Alexander had been completely disregarded. 
The only difference was in the gestures and remarks of the 
people. Curiosity, it was evident, rather than fervor drew the 
majority, and many were openly hostile. The friar was not 
there to convert, but to be judged. 

There he stood in the black and white habit that harmonized 
with the strangely un-Italian austerity of the architecture and 
looking—if we are to believe Leonardo’s drawing in the 
Uffizi— incredibly old for a man of forty-five. He explained 
to his congregation that princes and priests were but instru- 
ments, broken tools when God ceased to make use of them. His 
sermon though filled with extravagant expressions was as 
usual closely argued. We can imagine the long-involved argu- 
ments slowly, magisterially spoken, the explanatory gesture, 
the sudden fire as the argument is applied or concretely illus- 
trated, the dramatic dialogues in which every possible objec- 
tion is raised, the impassioned plea in self-defence, the arms 
thrown wide apart, the voice suddenly resounding like that of 
a young man under the mighty vaults of the Duomo: “Do 
you wish that I should abandon my sons, your sons, sons who 
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have been drawn by God to lead a virtuous life under my 
shadow? Rather than abandon them, I would be cut into a 
thousand pieces. ... Whoever opposes this work, opposes 
Christ.” 

On the next Sunday (Sexagesima), he made it clear that 
what he had said was no mere pulpit intoxication; he under- 
took to prove “that whoever obstinately maintains the validity 
of this excommunication is a heretic and should himself be 
excluded from Christian communion.” 

On Quinquagesima Sunday he made the famous appeal to 
God for a sign: - “That Christ would send down on Carnival 
Day fire from heaven which may then and there swallow me 
up if I am deceiving myself.” It would have been more con- 
vincing had he said “that if God fails to send down fire to 
swallow an enemy up I shall be proved to have deceived 
myself.” 

By these sermons Florence was already judging him: there 
would be little for the Pope to do in the end. Persecution, 
enmity, the sense, too, of ultimate failure, for he was often 
talking of martyrdom, were driving him to extremes which 
even his logic could not justify. In the end, the maddened 
will, the passion for purity, ran right away from the intellect 
which had never been more than a servant whose business it 
was to justify him to himself and to the world. The Carnival 
was half an excited prayer, half a riot. Crowds flocked to 
the processions, to the burning of the “vanities,” but it was a 
crowd “seeking signs, mocking and saying in derision: ‘Look, 
he’s excommunicated and he has the cheek to excommunicate 
others!’”” Only the Government, in its fear that the destruc- 
tion of the friar would mean the humiliation of Florence, stood 
between him and defeat. 

The Pope now realized that Savonarola had shot his bolt 
and when the news of his latest behavior was reported he ex- 
pressed resentment against the Florentine Government that 
still defended him rather than against the friar. “Let him 
preach!” he exclaimed to the ambassador one day. “I should 
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never have believed that you would have treated me thus.” 
Still he was not free from his guilty conscience and when 
rumors were spreading that a great ecclesiastic might still sup- 
port the friar, he remembered with anger the latter’s personal 
denunciations: “I, a broken tool! I, the subject of scurrilous 
Florentine verse inspired by that Friar!” and just before Ash 
Wednesday “after speaking of Fra Girolamo in the strongest 
terms and with extreme indignation, he repeated that if he did 
not desist before the beginning of Lent, the interdict would 
certainly be declared.” ‘The next day, the Monday of Car- 
nival, a Brief to the Florentine Government was dispatched 
describing Savonarola as “that son of iniquity” teaching 
“grave and perilous errors” and commanding it under pain of 
an interdict either to send the friar to Rome or to confine him 
“as a rotten member” in some private prison. 

But the Government, though now composed of a majority 
hostile to the friar, still took his part: perhaps, as the Milanese 
ambassador suggested, in order to drive the Pope to do his 
worst; perhaps because they were even more angry at the 
threat of interdict than at the behavior of the friar. “Such a 
good man... admirable worker in the Lord’s vineyard,” they 
hypocritically wrote, “Alas, we cannot therefore imprison 
him.” And Alexander who also knew how to be hypocritical 
to gain his ends retorted: 


His doctrine may be perfectly sound. . . . I do not want to punish him. I 
shall not refuse him permission to preach after his absolution. . . . His good 
works are most pleasing to me. But... wherefore, for the last time We 


warn and command you for the last time either to send him to Us forthwith, 
or to confine him in his monastery in such a fashion that he shall have no 
intercourse with anyone until, brought to a better mind, he shall deserve 
absolution. 


In the midst of this diplomatic wrangling, whereby the 
peace of Florence and the good of the Church of God were 
being preserved, the only honest man, too honest for ways of 
Church and State, was having his last say, judging as ever 
everything by the subjective standards of virtue, purity, good 
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conscience instead of by the objective tests of truth and rela- 
tion to ultimate purpose in terms of human means: 


O Rome! What is it that I ask of thee? A Bull to enforce righteous 
living—this is all I ask of thee, but here on the contrary they only demand 
Bulls for the destruction of morality. . . . If you want to be spiritually ruined, 
go to Rome. The Church has become a sink of iniquity. Formerly prelates 
had enough shame to call their bastards nephews, now they recognize them as 
sons. The Pope is a Gran Maestro. Let him be! I will have no peace with 
him if he does not live well... . If you wish to fight against me, you will fight 
as a pagan, for we live in a Christian manner, while your life is in opposition 
to Christ. I am a martyr, you will be a tyrant persecutor. . . . The time draws 
near to open the casket, and if we do but turn the key, there will come forth 
such a stench from the Roman sink that it will spread through Christendom. 
... Tell me, O Florence, what meaneth a Council? A Council signifieth a 
meeting of the Church, that is of all good abbots and prelates and worthies 
and laymen belonging to the Church. In a Council there must needs be 
reformers to sweep away abuses, and where can we find these reformers? In 
a Council wicked priests are chastised, and a bishop guilty of simony -or 
schism would be deposed. Oh! How many would have to be deposed! 
Perhaps none would be left. That is why it is impossible to assemble this 


Council. 


Though he was preparing himself to face the last trials of 
his life with all the spirit and determination of a born fighter, 
he was now like some great source of power disconnected from 
the machinery it had been driving. The power was there, a 
fine sight to behold, but wasted on the world. Only his 
brethren and the women remained faithful to him. 

It was March 18, when he preached for the last time. The 
sermon, indeed, was full of sadness, disillusionment, but he 
did not yield an inch. At the end of it all, the puzzle about 
the ruin of the world and the triumph of evil had remained. 
His will had not succeeded in forcing his logic on the world. 
But he was right, a thousand times right. Logic could not err: 


If I am deceived, Thou, O Christ, hast deceived me. Holy Trinity, if I 
am deceived, Thou hast deceived me. . .. I am held in derision by the whole 
world. ... People here believe in nothing. . . . Let the Lord do as He willeth. 
He the Maker makes use of His tools to do His own ends. .. . We are well 
content; let the Lord’s will be done, for the worse suffering is ours on earth, 
the greater will be our crown of glory in Heaven. 
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VI 


Florence had at last given him up. As a last resort, Alex- 
ander had threatened to imprison Florentines in Rome and 
impound their goods. A great debate was held and it was 
decided to prohibit the friar from preaching again. 

In despair, Savonarola prepared a letter to be sent to the 
Princes of Europe asking them to convene a General Council 
‘because Alexander is no true Pope, for, to say nothing of his 
most wicked crime of simony, I affirm that he is not a Chris- 
tian and that he does not believe in God.” 

The premises from which Savonarola had started had 
yielded the supreme conclusion. The only way in which 
Alexander’s life could be made consistent was to suppose him 
an atheist. The puzzle about the triumph of sin was solved 
by the realization that no one believed in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Savonarola had at last found the scent which led to 
the denial of free will, to Calvinism. Sin can only be ac- 
counted for by intellectual blindness; salvation depends on 
light alone. Such is the result of being scandalized by sin, 
by human weakness. Alexander, no doubt entirely unbeknown 
to himself, had been defending the essence of the Catholic 
moral position, that a man may know the Truth and not do it; 
that a man may do what is in fact right, and yet do it for a bad 
motive; that while the ultimate test of goodness and badness 
may be a man’s conscience, the ultimate test of rightness and 
wrongness lies outside the individual, and that by that objec- 
tive criterion the individual conscience must be guided. 

How morally superior the doctrine of the Church is cannot 
be shown better than by the friar’s own career. Endowed 
with an exceptionally vivid moral sense, a natural hater of 
iniquity, a man intelligent above the average, his reliance on 
these great personal gifts led him gradually to defend posi- 
tions at which the Savonarola of earlier years would have been 
the first to be shocked. Alexander, on the contrary, whatever 
his private motives may have been and despite his occasional 
loss of temper, on the whole dealt with him, after that first 
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unjust Brief of 1495, in a manner of which the best of the 
Popes might not have been ashamed. 


VII 


The tragic end of the story is soon told. 

The plan of appealing to the Princes miscarried, for one of 
the preliminary letters carried by a confidential messenger 
was intercepted and sent to the Pope. 

Before any use could be made of this damning evidence, 
the exaggerations of the friar and his brethren of S. Marco 
brought their own retribution. More than once they had 
asserted that if they were wrong God would show by allowing 
the earth to swallow them up or fire to burn them. The idea 
of taking their words literally was in the air. The Francis- 
cans, bitter rivals of the Dominicans, challenged Savonarola 
to prove his doctrine by submitting with a Franciscan to an 
ordeal by fire. The cynical Government thought it an excel- 
lent idea, for the fire would surely burn him and thus their 
troubles would be ended in the most natural way. The ordeal, 
however, turned out to be a fiasco, and the Florentines cheated 
of a spectacle that would do something to make up for the 
years of discipline and self-control that the friar had imposed 
on them worked themselves up to a real blood-lust against 
their hero of yesterday. The Dominicans barely escaped 
from the Piazza with their lives. Two days later, April 8, 
S. Marco was attacked, Savonarola captured, taken to the 
Palazzo and thrown into a cell. 

Alexander had not approved of the ordeal. It is said that 
he feared lest Savonarola should triumph, but the best evi- 
dence makes it clear that now that his enemy was virtually 
defeated he had no desire for petty revenge. He was the 
gran maestro again, and he ordered that the friar should be 
taken to Rome to be tried by an ecclesiastical court. In the 
end it was arranged that he should be tried in Florence, but 
that the Pope should send two commissioners to ratify the sen- 
tence after a further examination. 
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The trial as it was conducted was an open travesty of justice 
and one of the Papal commissioners, Romolino, appears to 
have made it clear that all he was there to do was to make 
assurance doubly sure. ‘We shall have a fine bonfire, for | 
have the sentence of condemnation in petto.” Yet as Father 
Lucas makes it clear the three essential counts on which 
Savonarola was condemned, “constructive heresy, schism and 
contempt of the Holy See” were amply proved. 

On May 28, 1498, Fra Girolamo was hanged on the Piazza 
and his body burned. He was himself until the end. When 
the Bishop of Vasona officially degraded him by pronouncing 
the words: “I separate thee from the Church militant and 
triumphant,” the friar smiled and said: “From the Church 
militant, yes, but not from the Church triumphant—that is not 
your business.” It was an echo of those words he wrote when 
still a boy: “The next life will tell whose soul is the fairest, 
whose wings fly in the best style.” 














The Divine Comedy and 
the “Spiritual Exercises’ 


DOMINIC CIRIGLIANO, S.J., M. A. 


of the “Spiritual Exercises” of St. Ignatius, cannot 

help noticing similar ideas running throughout both 
masterpieces. Not that the soldier-saint of the sixteenth cen- 
tury borrowed from the poet-statesman of Florence; but 
because a common scope demands similar concepts. Dante 
and Ignatius had one sole object in view, namely, to lead err- 
ing mortal from his sinful ways back to the path of truth and 
holiness. From the “Heaven of the Fixed Stars” the poet 
sings clearly:’ 


\ STUDENT of the “Divine Comedy” of Dante and 


Him in truth I hold for wisest, 
Who esteems this earth the least; whose thoughts 
Elsewhere are fixed, him worthiest call and blest. 


From the Cave of Manresa the penitent soldier teaches 
emphatically: “Man was created by God to praise, reverence 
and serve Him, and thereby save his soul.’”” 

Both show clearly the “why” and the “wherefore” of our 
existence, point out unmistakably the true relations between 
creatures and man, and man and God, describe sin and its 
horrible consequences in such wise as to persuade man to 
recoil from anything that can break the golden chain of law 
and of love, with which God binds all creatures to Himself. 

Dante and Ignatius understood human nature thoroughly. 
Each had a keen insight into the hearts of men. Each ob- 
served carefully the drifts and tendencies of his times, and in 
his own way tried to bring man back to a sense of duty, to 
make him look above the strifes and turmoils of the world to 
a land far beyond the stars. 





1Par, 22, 132 ff. 
2“Principle and Foundation.” 
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Neither the poet nor the saint said new things, propounded 
new theories, advanced personal views, or broached novel 
questions. They took world-old truths and presented them to 
man: one in the beautiful raiment of poetry, the other in an 
unpretentious garb of strict logic. 

Faith and reason are so combined in proposing the funda- 
mental truths and doctrines of the Christian religion that 
any one seriously undertaking to follow out the maxims and 
rules of life proposed either by the “Divine Comedy” or by 
the “Spiritual Exercises” will soon be transformed from sinner 
into an ardent lover of God. Grant the “Principle and 
Foundation” of Ignatius, then holiness of life and even per- 
fection must of necessity follow. Grant an efficacious desire 
of attaining one’s last end then the journey of the soul in the 
“Divina Commedia” must necessarily be undertaken. 


I 


When then, briefly, are the “Spiritual Exercises” of St. 
Ignatius, and how are they poetically embodied in the Divine 
Comedy? 

At the very outset, there is a similarity between the con- 
ceptions each had of his work. St. Ignatius says of the 


“Spiritual Exercises” :* 


They are chosen with a view to lead man to conquer himself, to disengage 
himself from the fatal influence of evil affections, and with his heart thus set 
free to trace out for himself the plan of a truly Christian life. 


Dante speaks of his work :* 


The sense of this work is not simple, but on the contrary manifold. The 
subject of the whole work taken literally is the condition of souls after death, 
for within and without, on this the whole action of the work turns. But if 
the work be taken allegorically, the subject is man, how by actions of merit 
or demerit, through freedom of the will, he justly deserves reward or 
punishment. 


Hence, both Dante and Ignatius propose, implicitly the one, 





3Preamble to the Spiritual Exercises. 
4Letter to Can Grande della Scala. 
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explicitly the other, to make man realize that he must conquer 
himself if he wishes to attain his last end; that he is free to 
choose evil or good, but on his choice depends an eternity of 
weal or woe. The saint leads the sinner sternly through a 
series of meditations and contemplations from the crooked 
paths of spiritual deformity to the highest peak of Christian 
perfection. The poet teaches mankind, in no unmistakable 
terms, a serious lesson, that the attainment of one’s last end is 
worthy of all ambition; that sin alone breaks the soul’s union 


with God; and must be attoned for:° 
Sin alone is that 
Which doth disfranchise him, and make unlike 
To the chief Good; for that Its light in him 
Is darkened. And to dignity thus lost 
Is no return; unless, where guilt makes void, 
He for ill-pleasure pay with equal pain; 


that sin is the only obstacle to be dreaded :* 


Those things alone are to be feared 
Whence evil may proceed, none else, for none, 
Are terrible beside; 
that an unswerving faith in Christ’s doctrine is necessary for 


salvation :’ 

None ever hath ascended to this realm, 

Who hath not a believer been in Christ, 

Either before or after His blessed limbs 

Were nailed upon the Wood; 
that this doctrine belongs to that Church alone, whose head 
is Christ, now triumphant in Heaven, and a Roman: 

Of that Rome, where Christ is a Roman. 


In short, man must be wholly converted to God, who has 
destined each soul for Himself :° 





5 Par. 7, 25 ff. Cary’s Translation is used throughout, though the references are to 
the Italian text. 

®Inf. 2, 88-90. 

TPar. 19, 103 ff. 

8Purg. 32, 102. 

9Par. 26, 16-18. 
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My wishes here 
Are centered: in this palace is the weal, 
That Alpha and Omega are, to all 
The lessons love can read me. 

Before studying the two masterpieces in detail we notice 
at once a similarity in their general mechanism. Both are 
divided into three parts, according to the progress of the soul 
in sanctity; both have a preamble explaining the purpose of 
each part. The preamble to the first part of the “Spiritual 
Exercises” is the “Principle and Foundation” on which sub- 
sequent truths are based. The preamble to the first part of 
the Divine Comedy is the “gloomy woods” in which Dante 
explains the whole purpose of his poem. Both Dante and 
Ignatius follow up this preamble: the former by a series of 
meditations inculcated to beget horror for sin and a thorough 
contempt for our arch-enemy, the devil; the latter by vivid 
scenes of sinners punished, designed purposely to beget a like 
horror for the cause of their punishment, and a hatred for 
Lucifer, God’s arch-enemy. 

In the second part of the “Spiritual Exercises,” comprising 
the “Second and Third Weeks,” St. Ignatius leads the soul, 
now rid of sin, to higher perfection by a close imitation of the 
Divine Model, Christ. In the “Purgatorio,” the second part 
of the “Commedia,” the soul, freed from the shackles of sin, 
and cleansed from the smoke and grime of Hell, not only 
becomes more and more purified by personal suffering, but 
also learns practical virtues from the examples of Christ and 
the saints, examples traced on the ground or sculptured on the 
walls or envisioned by the penitent, to remind him of his 
principal sins and defects. 

In the third part, comprising respectively the ‘Fourth 
Week” of St. Ignatius and the “Paradiso” of Dante, the soul, 
now thoroughly purified and completely transformed, is ready 
to lead the supernatural life of the saints, in union, through 
charity, with God, its Maker. 

Dante and Ignatius speak a universal language. Their 
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message is for all times and for all peoples: king and slave, 
rich and poor: for all who would love God and transcend 
the sordid things of time. Both tell man to sin no more; to 
expiate past transgressions by patient, soul-cleansing suffering, 
as becomes a disciple of Christ, and thus, be made fit to mount 
to the stars, and view with front unabashed his Creator and 
Saviour in Heaven. 


II 


Now for greater detail. St. Ignatius sees the spiritual life 
of the world distorted by vile passions and hopelessly seeking 
for peace. In his “Principle and Foundation” he sets before 
man his God-given birth and Divine destiny, saying that no 
real peace can be had until the proper relations between God 
and man, and man and creatures be observed; that creatures 
are a means to an end and not an end in themselves, hence, 
must be used or let alone, according as they help or hinder to 
this end. Reason, unaided by faith, tells him this. It tells 
him also that the abuse of creatures distorts the proper balance 
intended by God among created things, and, hence, is the cause 
of disorder in private and in public life. Only a firm resolve 
“to make ourselves indifferent towards all creatures,” cor- 
poreal and spiritual, will bring that peace and contentment 
sought for in vain in the gratification of the lower instincts. 
To gain real spiritual profit, the saint wishes the “Exercises” 
be undertaken seriously, fearlessly, generously. 

Before entering the Infernal Gates, Dante finds himself lost 
in a dark forest:” 

In the midway of this our mortal life, 
I found me in a gloomy woods, astray. 
Gone from the right path. 


A mountain, “whose peak was robed in sunshine” looms up 
before him. He makes for this mount, but is at once threat- 
ened by three deadly beasts: 





10Inf. 1, 1-3. 
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“SPIRITUAL EXERCISES” 


A leopard, nimble, light, and covered 

With a speckled skin. . . © 
A lion, with its head held aloft and hunger-wild.” 
A she-wolf, who in her leanness seemed 

Full of all wants." 


He is beyond all human help :" 
She with such fear 
O’erwhelmed me, at the sight of her appall’d 
That of the height all hope I lost. 


Making use of the allegory, which the poet expressly admits 
is hidden behind each scene, we see a perfect picture of a 
sinner who sincerely wishes to free himself from the shackles 
of sin and lead a higher life. He is lost in the “gloomy woods” 
of his passions. His conscience tells him that he has strayed 
from the right path, leading up the mountain of peace and 
happiness. He struggles to disengage himself from the thick 
brambles impeding his progress. At once the leopard of 
pleasure, the lion of pride, the wolf of avarice, threaten to 
devour him. Reason, personified in Virgil, comes to his 
assistance, reminding him that if he wants true peace he must 
change his evil ways:” 
Thou must needs 
Another way pursue, if thou wouldst ‘scape 
From out that savage wilderness. 


He must look upward :" 


But thou, say wherefore to such perils past, 
Returnest thou? Wherefore not this pleasant mount 
Ascendest, cause and source of all delight? 


He must recognize God as the Supreme Ruler of the uni- 
verse and Creator of all things :”" 





Inf. 1, 31. 
12Inf. 1, 42. 
13[nf. 1, 49. 
14I nf. 1, 52. 
15Inf. 1, 88-90. 
16Inf, 1, 72. 
17Inf, 1, 120 ff. 
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For that Almighty King 
Who reigns above; He in all parts hath sway, 
There rules, there holds His citadel and throne. 
O happy those whom there He chooses. 


He must cast aside all fear:* 


Thy soul by vile fear assailed, which oft 
So overcasts a man, that he recoils 
From noblest resolution, like a beast 
At some false semblance in the twilight gloom. 


The resolution to proceed bravely on the road to Heaven is 
taken :” 

Lead on; one only will is in us both. 

Thou art my guide, my master thou and lord. 

Once the conviction of God’s supremacy is established, and 
a firm resolve made on the part of man to reach his true 
spiritual goal, Dante and Ignatius bid the mystic pilgrim to 
follow over similar paths, leading unmistakably to the throne 
of the Most High. 

Sin, or the misuse of creatures, is the only obstacle on the 
road to Heaven. Both poet and saint declare emphatically 
that this barrier must be overcome, and the only way to over- 
come it is to have a perfect horror for the same. 

To stir up this horror for sin, St. Ignatius puts a powerful 
meditation on the “Triple Sin.” In this he shows what God 
thinks of sin when He expelled from Heaven Lucifer and his 
rebellious crew, the initial wonders of His creation, who flung 
the first “non serviam” in the face of their Creator; when He 
drove Adam and Eve from the terrestrial paradise, guilty of 
one act of disobedience, cause of all our woe; when He con- 
demns to Hell-fire, a soul marred by a single mortal blot. 

Dante is no less stern. He speaks clearly also of the sin of 
the angels and their punishment; of the “fall of Adam” and 
its doleful consequences; of countless condemne. to eternal 
torments, who did not observe the whole Law of God. 





18Inf. 2, 45. 
19I nf. 2, 139. 
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“SPIRITUAL EXERCISES” 417 
On the threshold of Hell, he puts the “neutral angels,” 
coward and selfish souls, who were driven out of Heaven be- 
cause they sided not with God in the rebellion of the heavenly 
spirits, and who are not fit for Hell, as they were not fol- 
lowers of Lucifer. They were neutral :” 
Hence from his bounds heaven drove them forth, 
Not to impair its lustre; nor the depth of Hell 
Receives them, lest the accursed tribe 
Should glory thence with exultation vain. 
Speak not of them, but look and pass them by. 

Throughout the “Inferno” Lucifer is mentioned with con- 
tempt. We meet him, in the bottom-most pit of Hell, sullen 
and ugly, towering over a sea of ice: 

That Emperor, who sways 
The realm of sorrow, at mid breast from the ice 
Stood forth.” 
If he were beautiful, 
As he is hideous now, and yet did dare 
To scowl upon his Maker, well from him 
May all our misery flow.” 

The blood-curdling descriptions of the devils are well 
known. They reveal only too vividly what the poet thinks of 
the state of the fallen angels, his utter contempt for the same, 
and what God thinks of sin. These once bright spirits are 
now torturing instruments of Divine Justice to heap horrid 
vengeance on all condemned to the eternal prison house of 
woe :” 

Horn’d demons I beheld, with lashes huge, 

That on their back unmercifully smote. 

Ah! how they made them bound at the first stripe! 
None for the second waited nor the third. 

As Ignatius, so Dante puts before us Adam and Eve; their 
blessedness, their fall, the consequent misery, the need and 





20Inf. 3, 51. 
21Inf. 34, 28. 
22Inf. 34, 34 ff. 
23Inf. 18, 37. 
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coming of the Redeemer; thus showing what God thinks of 
the first sin on earth. In the terrestrial Paradise our First | 


Parents were happy :™ 


Sree 


Here was man guiltless; here perpetual spring, 
And every fruit, and this, the far-famed nectar. 


But Adam fell through disobedience :* 
Not that I tasted of the tree, my son, 
Was in itself the cause of that exile, 
But only my transgressing the mark 
Assigned me. 
He suffers personally: 
For taste of this, 
In pain and in desire, five thousand years 
And upward, the first soul did yearn for Him, 
Who punished in Himself the fatal gust. 


Mankind is affected :” 
That man who was unborn, condemned himself, 
And in himself all, who since him have lived, 
His offspring. 
The Son of God comes to repair the harm:* 
The human kind 


Lay sick in grievous error many an age 
Until is pleased the Word of God to come 
Amongst them down, to His Person joining 
The nature from its Maker far estranged 
By the mere act of His Eternal Love. 


Meanwhile countless, through personal sin, are condemned tu 


eternal torments :” 


Those who die subject to the wrath of God 
All here together come from every clime. . 








*4Purg. 28, 142. 

25Par. 26, 115 ff. 

*6Par. 33, 61 ff. 

27Par. 7, 25 ff. j 
*8Par. 7, 29 ff. | 
Ipf. 3, 122-3. 
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A beautiful simile describes their multitude :” 


As fall off the light autumnal leaves, 
One still another following, till the bough 
Strews all its honors on the earth beneath: 
E’en in like manner Adam’s evil brood, 
Cast themselves, one by one, down from the shore. 

St. Ignatius would wish us to consider that among the lost, 
there must be a soul who has been sentenced to Hell-fire im- 
mediately after committing his first mortal sin, remarking 
how we, too, deserved the like fate every time we offended 
God grievously. 

Dante also condemns to eternal torments some such soul, 
Guido de Montefeltro, who after leading a life of austerity 
and penance in a Religious Order, fell. His one and only sin 
was giving an evil advice, teeming with fraud :® 

This is a guilty soul, that in the fire 
Must vanish. Hence perdition-doomed I rove 
A prey to rankling sorrow, in this garb. 

A capping meditation on Hell, meant for those who insist 
on offending God grievously, is placed after the “Triple Sin” 
in the “Spiritual Exercises.” The Saint says: “If the love of 
God does not keep you from sinning, at least the fear of Hell 
will do so.” His description of Hell, though succinct, is 
Dantean in vividness of expression: 

See, with the sight of the imagination, the length and depth and breadth 
of Hell. Ask for an interior sense of the pain, which the damned suffer, in 
order that, if through my faults I should forget God, at least the dread of 
the pains may help me not to come into sin. Behold the great fires of Hell 
and the souls as in bodies of fire; hear the wailings, howlings, cries, 
blasphemies against Christ and all His saints; smell the smoke, sulphur, 
dregs and putrid things; taste the bitter things, like tears; feel the sadness 
and the worm of conscience; touch the fires that burn the souls; above all, 
reflect on God’s goodness towards me, in not having condemned me to Hell, 


as He did so many others who lived before, during or after the coming of 


Christ. 





30Inf. 3, 115. 
31]nf. 27, 127 ff. 
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Lest despair should overtake us, Ignatius tells us to look up 
to Calvary: 

See Christ on the Cross, dying for me, and showing me great mercy 
till now. 

How stern these words! How bereft of all poetry! How 
intensely earnest! How calculated to inspire fear and 
trembling in the heart of man, lest on account of sin he, too, 
plunge headlong into Hell! 

Dante is no less stern, no less inexorable. As a master 
painter, he fills out in living colors the barest sketch the 
soldier-saint drew on a world-wide canvas. Every page of 
the “Inferno” throbs with human emotion; every line a heart- 
beat carefully recorded; every phase of sinful life delicately 
revealed; every possibility of fallen nature scrupulously 


catalogued. 
The sad, but instructive, legend on the very portal of the 


eternal prison: 
All hope abandon, ye who enter here 
speaks terribly of God’s wrath. It tends to keep man far, far 
from that house of woe:* 
Reared by Power Divine 
Supremest Wisdom and primeval Love. 

“The lamentations and loud moans pierced by no star of 
hope’ at once strike terror into our hearts, just as we cross the 
threshold of Hell. From then on our eyes are wearied by 
constant scenes of violence; our ears dinned by sad recitals of 
guilt; our hearts grieved at the pitiable condition of the lost. 
We see everywhere the doleful consequences of sin, and from 
its consequences we learn to hate sin itself. We behold the 
cowards :” 

In nakedness and sorely stung by wasps and hornets 





32Inf. 3, 9. 
33Inf. 3, 4-5. 
34Inf. 3, 22-3. 
Inf. 3, 65. 
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and we reflect that life must have a nobler purpose. We see 
the sensual,” 

Lashed and tossed by constant tempests 

Of warring winds, 
and we ask ourselves whether it be worth the while to run the 
risk of a woeful eternity, for the sake of a few momentary 
gratifications. We view the intemperate” 

Tormented by cold, sleet and hail, 


and we bewail the folly of such as “make their stomach their 
god.” We notice the wrathful and gloomy in the Stygian 
Lake :* 

A miry tribe, all naked and with looks 

Betokening rage, 
and we are told that life is not a Calvary without a Tabor, nor 
a night without a dawn. Farinata™ 

Haughty in his fiery tomb, and scornful 

E’en of Hell 
warns the proud not to dash their petty intellectual selves 
against the immovable rock of truth and righteousness. The 
sentient trees everlastingly preyed upon by foul harpies,” 

Sitting and wailing on the drear, mystic wood, 

force from us a tear of sympathy for such as would rob the 
living temple of its spirit to free themselves from the cark and 
care of life. Francesca’s heart-rending story of faithless love, 
“the tragedy of tragedies sounded from the depths of eternal 
woe,” cautions man and woman to keep ever intact the faith 
plighted before God’s altar, for sad, indeed, is Francesca’s 
crime of infidelity, sadder still her punishment :* 


No greater grief than to remember days 
Of joy, when misery is at hand. 
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If the suffering souls were of angelic nature, immortal as 
in Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” we should be affected far less; 
but when we see men and women like ourselves objects of 
God’s unending hate, then the lesson comes nearer home. We 
meet with kings who died in their pride, with queens who 
recall happier days, with princes who served ambition instead 
of their God, with warriors who fell with curses on their lips 
and hatred in their hearts, and we hear them in their torments 
pitifully invoking a “second death,” but in vain: 

Nor all the gold that is beneath the moon, 
Or ever hath been, of these toil-worn souls, 
Might purchase rest for one. 

Ask these sorrowing spirits the cause of their eternal 
damnation. The one and sole reply is: because they know- 
ingly and willingly transgressed God’s law, and were over- 
taken by death in their sins. Hence, they are now doomed: to 
rankling sorrow and remorse :* 

Now doth he know 
How dear it costeth not to follow Christ. 

Dante, likewise, tells us to behold Christ pierced on the 
Cross for our sakes :“ 

Thou knowest, that in the bosom, which pierced 
By the keen lance, both after and before 

Such satisfaction offered, as outweighs 

Each evil in the scale. 

To inspire confidence in souls still suffering on earth, he 
says :* 

Straight I heard 
Voices, and each one seemed to pray for peace 


And for compassion to the Lamb of God 
That taketh sins away. 


Unfortunately, few have the courage to ponder seriously 


42Inf. 7, 65-67. 
48Par. 20, 46. 
44Par, 13, 40 ff. 
5Purg. 16, 16 ff. 
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over the considerations and meditations of the first part of the 
“Spiritual Exercises.” The strict reasoning of Ignatius pries 
too deeply into the soul; his conclusions are too hard to bear; 
his “golden booklet” too severe on poor, weak human nature: 
hence they let it alone. 

So also, many begin Dante, but stop suddenly after a few 
short cantos of the “Inferno.” Scenes of violence, tales of 
guilt and of sorrow in all its forms, oftentimes cast a gloom 
over the reader’s soul and cause him to close the book with 
disgust and prejudice against the “Bard of Florence.” But, 
when one has studied the “Inferno” carefully and meditated 
on it seriously, one cannot help saying that Dante has at least 
sounded the warning signal of danger ahead, and causes us to 
cry out in tears of true repentance: ‘No more sin, O Lord, 
no more sin.” 


III 


In the second part of the “Exercises,” St. Ignatius is not 
satisfied with mere repentance and cleansing of the soul of sin. 
He urges us on to higher degrees of sanctity. He places Christ 
before us as our Leader and Exemplar. Imitation of Christ 
and the saints is the price of holiness. The closer the imita- 
tion, the more solid our virtues. 

Dante, likewise, is not content with mere self-knowledge 
and hatred for sin. He wishes us to proceed still further. He 
wants man to purify his spirit of all blot, for“ 

It were unseemly with eye obscured by any cloud 

To go before Him, Who stands foremost in heaven. 
Hence, in the “Purgatorio,” the second part of the Divine 
Trilogy, the poet sets before us our Lord and His followers 
as models of true Christian virtues. Visions and voices recall 
for man’s instruction striking examples gathered from history, 
sacred or profane, of vices chastised, or virtues rewarded. As 
the purified soul emerges from each successive circle it is 





46Purg. 1, 99. 
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greeted by that special beatitude which till now it was un- 
worthy to possess. 

Ignatius is relentless in his fight against human nature, full 
of vices and evil inclinations, and ever allied with our chief 
enemies, the world, the flesh, the devil. We want riches, 
Christ chose poverty; we chafe under restraint, Christ was 
obedient; we hanker after comforts, Christ was in want; we 
wish to be honored, Christ was despised; we are selfish, Christ 
died in torments for our sakes. 

No less firm and unyielding is the poet in his determination 
to purify the soul wholly and not in part. He makes the angel 
before the gates of Purgatory, with a flaming sword, brand 
our foreheads seven times with the letter P, denoting the seven 
deadly sins which must be effaced before we leave the land 
of purification. He commands :” 

Enter! But this warning hear! When entered, 

See that ye wash these scars away. 
The soul, indeed, is saved, for it has fought the good fight, but 
it is still an exile from the Father’s home; an exile, not as those 
victims of Divine justice, who dash themselves in despair 
against the dread portal of Hell, but a willing exile, singing 
songs of thanksgiving and of love as it lands on the purifying 
shore. 

The repentant proud are borne down by the weight of heavy 
stones placed upon their backs :* 

So curbed to earth, beneath their terms 
Of torment stoop they. 
The envious have their eyes pierced and sewed with an iron 
thread. They sinned by their eyes, their eyes must do pen- 
ance now:” 
As never beam 
Of noon-day visiteth the eyeless man, 
E’en so was heaven a niggard unto these 





47Purg. 9, 114. 
48Purg. 10, 115. 
9Purg. 13, 67 ff. 
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Of his fair light: for through the orbs of all 
A thread of wire, impiercing, knits them up. 


The wrathful dwell in a land of fogs: 
Of evr’y planet reft, and pall’d in clouds. 


The slothful are urged by two spirits, who, filled with God’s 
holy love, cry weeping :” 
“O tarry not! Away!” The others shouted: ‘Let not time 


Be lost through slackness of Charity. Hearty zeal 
To serve reanimates celestial grace.” 


The avaricious weep but sing the while: 
My soul hath cleav’d unto the dust; 


recalling at the same time illustrious examples of poverty: 
Mary poor at Bethlehem; St. Nicholas of Bari who sold his 
goods to free men, women and children from shame and want; 
and others who made themselves poor for Christ. 

The gluttons meekly suffer hunger and thirst in joyful hope 
of thus satisfying God’s anger, and sooner or later of seeing 
God’s face. Abashed, silent and devout, they file past us:” 

The eyes of each are dark and hollow; pale 

Their visage; and so lean withal, the bones 

Stand staring through the skin. 
The lustful and sensual, first punished in Hell, last purged in 
Purgatory, dwell in a land of devouring flames :™ 

I would have cast me into molten glass 

To cool me, when I entered; so intense 

Raged the conflagrant mass. 

Can anyone follow the poet through such scenes of genuine 
penitence and not consider it a violation of every principle of 
reason to gratify and indulge the body at the expense of the 
soul, to set his heart on perishing pleasures against the dictates 





50Purg. 16, 2. 
51Purg. 18, 103. 
52Purg. 19, 73. 
53Purg. 23, 22. 
54Purg. 27, 46. 
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of conscience, to make earth his heaven, to substitute man for 
God? Dante and Ignatius emphatically teach that freedom 
from sin can be purchased only at the price of continual 
struggle and sacrifice, that the peace of God, which the world 
cannot give, can only be had and maintained by a clean con- 
science and an upright will, and that only those who have the 
wedding garment of purity can expect to “mount to the stars,” 
the home of our Mother who is in Heaven, and of our Father, 
who created us for Himself. 

The soldier-saint loves Christ intensely: his loyalty, un- 
yielding; his devotion, personal; his desire to spread His 
kingdom, limitless; his contempt for Christ’s enemies, pro- 
found. 

The poet-statesman enjoys similar virtues. His respect for 
our Lord is such, that he would not have His name mentioned 
in Hell, but merely referred to as: 

The powerful Leader with victorious trophy crown’d® 
The Man Who was born sinless, and so lived.” 
But the poet’s affection for Christ is manifested in the 
“Purgatorio” when he sings :” 
O, Almighty Power, Who wast on earth, 
For our sakes crucified. 
His reverence, when he inveighs against Christ’s enemies mal. 
treating His Vicar upon earth:™ 
Lo! The flower-de-luce 
Enters Alagna; in His Vicar Christ 
Himself a captive, and His mockery acted again! 
Lo! to His holy lip the vinegar and gall, 
Once more applied! and He twixt living robbers 
Doom’d to die. 


His sympathy for Christ suffering when he says:° 





9 





55Inf. 4, 54. 

56Inf. 34, 115. 

57Purg. 6, 118. 

58Purg. 20, 87 ff. Flower-de-luce = fleur-de-lis = France. 
59Purg. 23, 73 ff. 
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To the tree, by which Christ was led 
To call on “Eli,” joyful, when He paid 
Our ransom from His vein. 
His confidence in Christ’s goodness, when he writes :” 
If thou own 
So ample privilege as to have gain’d 
Free entrance to the cloister, whereof Christ 
Is Abbot of the college, say to Him 
One “Pater Noster” for me. 
His joy in the glory of Christ in the “Transfiguration,” which 
he describes as :” 
The blossoming of that fair tree, whose fruit 


Is coveted of Angels, and doth make 
Perpetual feast in heaven. 


IV 


Next to our Lord, St. Ignatius would have us look on Mary 
as preeminent among God’s creatures. In his meditations on 
the early life of Christ, the Son is never without the Mother, 
nor the Mother without the Son. As Mother of God, her 
dignity is sublime; her sanctity second only to the sanctity of 
Christ; her virtues coupled with the virtues of Christ; her 
poverty at Bethlehem; her generosity in the Presentation; her 
meekness in the “Finding in the Temple”; her mother’s love 
at Nazareth; her sorrows at the foot of the Cross, are ever 
with Christ, and for Christ. 

Dante never tires of singing Mary’s praises. In the 
“Inferno” no one ever dares to mention her name. In the 
“Purgatorio” it is constantly invoked. He reveals his own 
personal devotion to the Mother of God when he beautifully 
says :™ 

The name of that fair flower I e’er invoke 
Morning and evening. 





60Purg. 26, 127 ff. 
61Purg. 32, 76-7. 
62Par, 23, 88. 
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Because of this devotion to Mary, the poet gave us, it is 
said, the lofty creation of Beatrice, so ideal and spiritual; that 
were it not for the Virgin Mother of immaculate purity, there 
would have been no ideal of womanhood such as Dante con- 
ceived. He awoke from his lyre delicious strains of melody 
in praise of Mary. His magnificent ideas, his sweet tributes 
of affection, his sublime inspirations of an enlightened piety 
towards the Queen of Heaven, are so many sparkling gems 
that adorn his grand work: 

To which both heaven and earth have lent 

A hand. 
Her humility in the “Annunciation” is set against our pride :” 


For She was imaged there, 
By Whom the key did open to God’s love; 
And in her act as sensibly impressed 
That word “Behold the Handmaid of the Lord.” 


Her charity at the “Marriage Feast” at Cana is against our 
envy:” 

Unto love’s table bade the welcome guest. 

The voice, that first flew by, call’d forth aloud: 

“They have no wine.” 


Her meekness in the “Finding in the Temple” against our 


anger :” 
And in the Temple saw, methought, a crowd 
Of many persons; and at the entrance stood 
A dame, whose sweet demeanor did express 
A mother’s love, who said: “Child! Why hast Thou 
Dealt with us thus?” 


Her zeal in the “Visitation” against our sloth:” 


With such swiftness 
Moved the mighty crowd. Two spirits at their head 
Cried, weeping: ‘Blessed Mary sought with haste 
The hilly region.” 


63Par, 25, 2. 
64Purg. 10, 41 ff. 
65Purg. 13, 28-29. 
66Purg. 15, 88 ff. 
67Purg. 18, 99 ff. 
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Her poverty in the “Nativity” against our avarice:™ 


And, ’midst the wailing, one before us heard 
Cry out: “O Blessed Virgin” as a dame 

In the sharp pangs of childbed ; and “How poor 
Thou wast,” it added, “witness that low roof 


Where Thou didst lay Thy sacred burden down.” 


Her temperance, once again at the “Marriage Feast” at Cana 


against our gluttony :” 
Mary took more thought 
For joy and honor at the nuptial feast, 
Than for Herself, Who answers now for you. 


Her chastity once more in the “Annunciation” against our 


sensuality :” 
At the hymn’s close they shouted loud: 
“TI know not man.” Then in a low voice 
Again took up the strain. 


Thus does Dante oppose the seven death-bearing vices of man 
with the seven life-giving virtues of Mary. 


There is no penitent in the “Purgatorio” who does not turn 
longingly to the Mother of God for succor :” 


I saw shadows with garments dark as was the rock, 
And when we passed a little forth, I heard 
A crying: “Blessed Mary pray for us.” 


No saint in the “Paradiso” who does not exult at the sweet 
sound of Mary’s name; singing with the Archangel Gabriel :” 
“Ave Maria, Gratia plena;” to whose sweet anthem 


All the blissful court, from all parts answering 
Rang, that holier joy reign’d o’er the deep serene. 


V 


Fear and sorrow brood threateningly over the beginning of 
the “Spiritual Exercises”; love and joy reign supremely at 


68Purg. 20, 18 ff. 
69Purg. 22, 142-3. 
7Purg. 25, 127-8. 
1Purg. 13, 49-50. 
72Par. 32, 97-8. 
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the end: the love of a Captain dividing the spoils; the joy 
of soldiers who have fought a hard fight and won. In the 
“Fourth Week” or the third part, Ignatius puts before us 
Christ the Consoler, rewarding His followers with tenderness 
and affection. In His state of suffering He made His friends 
suffer, too; in His state of glory He wants them to share His 
joys, giving them a foretaste of Heaven. Hence, after the 
Resurrection He appears, not to His enemies, for they were 
unworthy of Him, but to His friends only: to His Mother, 
who sorrowed with Him as no one ever sorrowed, faithful 
to the end, standing at the foot of the Cross; to Magdalene, 
who loved much, because much was forgiven her; to Peter, 
still weeping over the denial of the Master; to the timid 
Apostles and to doubting Thomas; to the assembled Disciples 
on the Mount. Christ’s body is now brilliant as the sun, subtle 
as a spirit, impassible as an angel; thus inspiring hope in His 
followers that they, too, shall some day burst forth from the 
tomb of the body to pass a joyful Easter with Him forever in 
Heaven. 

To Dante’s eyes, a soul emerging from the fires of Purga- 
tory, cleansed of every stain of sin, is beautiful beyond all 
things beautiful that were ever seen in the world, fairer than 
the mellow light of morning, brighter than the dazzling beams 
of the noon-day sun, purer than the lily of spring or newly- 
driven snow. It breathes now the free air of the earthly para- 
dise, and is ready to mount to the stars, and dwell in the 
eternal sunshine of God’s presence. 

The canticle of the “Paradiso” is the least read of the 
“Divine Trilogy” for it requires far greater attention and 
perhaps a holier heart. Those, however, who would rise 
above the poisoned atmosphere of this earth and mount higher 
and higher far beyond the moon’s pale disk or the sun’s golden 
orb and make straight for the fixed stars, will not clamor that 
the “Paradiso” is tiresome, grotesque, monotonous, devoid of 
action. They will be at home in Paradise gazing on the 
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glorified humanity of Christ and singing the praises of the 
Triune God :* 


Then “Glory to the Father, to the Son, 
And to the Holy Spirit” rang aloud 
Throughout all Paradise ; that with the song 
My spirit reel’d, so passing sweet the strain. 
Light, melody and love are the life of the “Paradiso”: the 
light in which the ever-revolving spheres, with their blessed 
inhabitants eternally bask; the melody of a thousand times ten 
thousand voices singing the praises of Christ, the Redeemer, 
and of His Queen Mother; the love that knits the blessed 
spirits together and them all to their common Maker. 
Throughout the “Paradiso” the figure of Christ glorified 
is ever before us: now as the loving Spouse of the Church,” 
To the end that She 
Who with loud cries was spoused in precious blood 


Might keep Her footing towards Her well-beloved, 
Safe in Herself and constant unto Him. 


Again as a Leader still guiding His army on earth:” 


Slow and full of doubt, 
And with thin ranks, after its banner moved, 
The army of Christ, when its imperial Head, 
Who reigneth e’er did make provision. 
Two champions to the succor of His Spouse, 
He sent, who by their deeds and words might join 
Again His scattered people. 

With a heart full of love for our Redeemer, Dante makes 
the adorable sign of the Cross, the Standard of Christian 
heroes, rise out of the depths of the planet of Mars, in a blind- 
ing coruscation. In the midst of its glowing is seen the figure 
of Jesus, the King crucified. The valiant martyrs, who 
fought the good fight and died for Christ, form the cross. 
Then thousands of souls, like myriad flames, circle within and 





73Par. 27, 1-2. 
74Par. 11, 31 ff. 
Par. 12, 37 ff. 
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without the rays of the cross, the scintillations signifying 
their constant increase of glory from communion with their 
Saviour :” 











As leads the milky whiteness of stars, 
From pole to pole, so thickly studded in the depths 
Of Mars; those rays described the adorable sign. 

Here memory mocks the toil of genius; 

Christ beamed on that Cross, and pattern fails me now. 








Christ the Conqueror is described :" 


“Behold,” cried Beatrice, “the triumphal hosts 
Of Christ, and all the harvest gather’d in, 
Made ripe by these revolving spheres.” 
The “Brides of Christ” form a beautiful rose adorning the 
garden of Heaven:” 








In fashion, as a snow-white rose, lay then 
Before my view, the saintly multitude, 
Which in His own blood Christ espoused. 

Despite the grandeur of his theme the poet never forgets to 
inculcate a wholesome lesson and to give his message to man- 
kind. After stating that he is unable to describe his vision he 
adds that those who follow Christ faithfully will some day 
realize the scene, even as he did:” 





















But whoso takes his cross and follows Christ 

Will pardon me for what I leave untold; 

For in the fleckered dawning he too shall spy 
The glitterance of Christ. 


VI 


By following Ignatius through the “Exercises” and Dante 
on his journey through the other worlds, we have learned to | 
balk at no difficulty on our way to God. We have seen our | 
souls blackened by the blackness of sin. By a sincere con- 





76Par. 14, 100 ff. 
Par. 13, 19 ff. 
78Par. 31, 1-3. 
79Par. 14, 110 ff. 
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fession we have had the courage, with the soldier-saint, to rid 
ourselves of the one obstacle on our road to Heaven. With like 
courage also we passed, with the poet, through the cleansing 
fires of “Purgatory.” As children of Heaven, therefore, we 
are now clothed with the wedding garment of purity, and are 
ready with Ignatius for the final meditation on “The Love of 
God” and to ascend with Dante to the highest Heaven, where 
we shall see our Creator face to face. 

Christian sanctity and perfection consist in a close union 
of the Creature with its Maker. This union is born of love. 
The more ardent the love, the closer the union. To excite this 
love, St. Ignatius puts a capping meditation at the end of his 
“Exercises,” telling us how God is worthy of all love, and how 
utterly unreasonable it is on our part not to give Him this love. 
Nay more, we should love God in a manner the most perfect, 
such as exists between friends, in exchange of gifts and con- 
fidences. He naively says: “If God has given us all that we 
have and are, we should in turn give ourselves entirely to God, 
reserving nothing.” Then in an ecstasy of love the saint con- 
cludes the “Exercises” with a fervent outburst of the heart to- 
wards God, His Lord and Creator, offering everything he has 
and owns: his body with its senses, his soul with its faculties, 
asking nothing in return but to love and be loved eternally. He 
finds rest in God and in God alone, who is to his intellect, 
an empyrean of light; to his will, an inexhaustible fountain 
of peace; to his memory, a continued assurance of a blissful 
eternity. 

In the “Paradiso” of Dante, the soul has reached its end, 
true blessedness in God. It has conquered, and is everlast- 
ingly happy. Nor is it alone in its glory. Thousands upon 
thousands of spirits of the just, made perfect, join in the sweet 
hosannas of the angels :” 

O mortal men! be wary how ye judge! 
For we, who see our Maker, know not yet, 
The number of the chosen. 
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Rich and poor, learned and unlearned, souls of all ages and of 
every clime, are to be found among the Blessed. ‘They con- 
verse with the poet ‘“‘as man speaks to man.” They tell of their 
trials and temptations when on earth; their sensibilities and 
their passions; the ordeals through which God made them 
pass to test the gold of their virtues. Here the promises of the 
Eight Beatitudes are literally fulfilled. Here the saints look 
back on their earthly life, and thank their Creator for having 
given them grace to set their hearts not on shadows, but on 
realities; to fix their gaze not on phantoms, but on the clear 
light of faith. To save their souls was the one aim to which 
they directed all their duties, realizing all the while that 
sorrows and sufferings were mere rounds on the ladder reach- 
ing up to Heaven:” 

Whoso laments that he must doff the garb 

Of frail mortality, thenceforth to live 

Immortally above, he hath not seen 

The sweet refreshing of that heavenly shower. 

What is the reward the poet places before mankind if man 
would only forego sinful pleasure and be guided by the prin- 
ciples of faith? None other than God Himself, the uncreated, 
everlasting fountain of life, of love, of beauty, who alone can 
satisfy man’s thirst for happiness: 

O perennial flowers, 
Breathe now, and Jet the hunger be appeased, 
That with great craving long hath held my soul, 
Finding no food on earth. 

Higher and higher Dante rises. His eyes must be bathed 
in the River of Life. What he sees are but images of the 
Divine Essence. He must still fix his gaze on God Himself. 
For this he needs a special grace. None other but the Mother 
of God will grant him this favor for she is the Dispenser of 
all graces :* 





81Par. 14, 25 ff. 
82Par. 19, 22 ff. 
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So mighty art Thou, Lady, and so great, 

That he who grace desireth and comes not 

To Thee for aidance, fain would have desire 
Fly without wings. 


Mary it was, who helped the poet when the shadow of dis- 
appointment hung over his journey through the “Inferno.” 
Mary sent the lovely maidens Lucia and Beatrice to help him 
emerge from the gloomy wood of his passions. It was Mary, 
who gave him strength to undergo patiently the soul-cleans- 
ing tortures of Purgatory. It is through Mary now that 
Dante’s soul wearied of life’s vanities, and lured by the decep- 
tive “make-believe” of the world, at last finds its Father and 
its God in Paradise :™ 

Here kneeleth one, 
Who of spirits hath review’d the state 
From the world, lowest gap unto this height. 
Suppliant to Thee he kneels, imploring grace 
For virtue yet more high to lift his ken 
Towards the bliss supreme. 


The grace is obtained. The poet sees the very Godhead, Him- 
self, surrounded by myriad angels and saints in the form of 
a pure, white rose of almost infinite magnitude. “The hosts of 
the heavenly court flit like bees, descending to the Rose, in- 
ebriating themselves, as it were, with honey Divine, then 
reascending in a constant tremor of love and gladness and 
dispensing throughout the Rose the peace and ardor with 
which they are thrilled” :” 
O, Speech! 

How feeble and how faint thou art to give 

Conception birth! Yet this to what I saw 

Is less than little— 

I hovered on the brink of dread infinitude, 

By the love impell’d that moves the sun 

In the heavens and all the stars. 


This is the abode of God and of all the elect. This the goal set 





Par. 33, 22 ff. 
Par. 33, 121 ff. 
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before us by Dante and Ignatius; this the perfect union of man 
with God, of creature with Creator, which both the saint and 
the poet would wish man to strive for on earth, to be perfected 


in Heaven. 
Vil 


Hence, according to the “Spiritual Exercises” of St. 
Ignatius and the “Divine Comedy” of Dante, the “Summum 
Bonum” should be the object of all ambition, which can only 
be attained by a thorough knowledge of self, by a firm will to 
conquer the one obstacle on man’s road to Heaven, by an un- 
swerving faith in Christ’s doctrines, by a humble submission 
to the teachings of the Church. In short, by a whole-souled 
conversion to God, who has destined each soul for Himself. 











Rich Men in Ancient Israel 


I. THE PATRIARCHAL PERIOD 
W. H. MCCLELLAN, S.J. 


r ‘HE subject common to these two sketches’ has a long 
historical range, with far remote beginnings, where 
only a few of its prominent features can be clearly 

traced. Moreover, we are passing by the economic systems of 
antiquity’s great empires, with their highly developed and 
stabilized methods, and merely witnessing the later growth of 
the same processes in a simpler type of commonwealth with 
much more limited opportunities. Legal and commercial 
documents of every class, recovered from Babylonia and 
Egypt, are now stored by tens of thousands in modern 
museums, and the literature of their contents forms a library 
in itself. Yet for present purposes we neglect this vast body 
of witness to the development of private wealth in early 
civilizations, and center our attention on a simpler form of 
such development as it began afresh within the limits of one 
small territory, lying midway between the two great empires, 
and owning an area only about a thousand square miles greater 
than that of the State of Maryland. 

But perhaps this restriction of scope may have its advan- 
tages. It may be instructive to trace the rise and growth of the 
common pursuit of gain as revealed in the national develop- 
ment of ancient Israel. For here we have to do with a form 
of society that is well advanced beyond the crude or semi- 
barbarous, while not yet complex enough to be very confusing. 
Then again, the political isolation of Israel, guarded by her 
most enlightened guides as a bulwark to moral integrity, served 
to keep the first stages of her interior formation more homo- 
geneous and compact than would otherwise have been their 





1Originally delivered as a lecture on economics, and here reproduced without sub- 
stantial alteration. 
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course. “Entangling alliances,” even of merely commercial 
origin and motive, had they been permitted from the very 
beginning, might have reduced the social system of the 
Hebrews to little more than an intermediate type between the 
Babylonian and the Egyptian, just as their country was the 
physical highway between the two. But Israel’s isolation was 
seen to be of prime necessity to the keeping of untarnished 
faith with Him who had called her out of the bondage of 
Egypt, that she might “have no other gods in His presence.” 
And often was the duty of this isolation sternly enjoined in 
the name of that same God who could even inspire the alien 
soothsayer Balaam, when gazing from the heights of Moab 
over Israel’s far-flung tents, to say of their occupants :* 


Lo a people that dwelleth alone, 
and among the nations shall not be counted! 


True enough, this aloofness was not too well preserved, even 
in its appropriate time; and now, of course, it has long since 
passed away together with its necessity. But it endured long 
enough to furnish an instance of a phenomenon not too com- 
mon in human annals—that of a people obliged to begin its 
organized life where all its neighbors had begun a thousand 
years before, and charged to do so precisely with the mission 
of “being different.” 

Finally, in thus limiting our field of study one more advan- 
tage may be claimed. Our sources of information are 
accessible to all in the familiar pages of the Old Testament. 
Not that the Hebrew Scriptures were ever designed to record 
Israel’s political or economic history. They were quite con- 
sciously written as a history of Israel’s religion. The lessons 
delivered by a Divine Teacher and Ruler, the annals of His 
unwearied providence over a single people, and of that peo- 
ple’s halting progress in response—this was the sole theme of 
the inspired historians, and the one aim that governed the 





2Ex. xx, 3. All Biblical quotations are direct translations from the Hebrew. 
3Num. xxiii, 9. 
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selection of their matter. It has been truly said that “they 
left untold a hundred times as much.” The student of normal 
political history searches their pages and sifts the buried ruins 
of their towns in slow and toilsome effort to learn of ancient 
Israel a host of facts which her accredited writers never cared 
to record. With marked constancy and unity of purpose they 
pursued a theme to which only a minority of past events could 
be pertinent, and left the greater part to silence. 

Yet they did so as serious and responsible recorders of fact. 
On its subjective side this quality of Israel’s sacred historians 
has always been evident enough from their habitual candor, 
as well as from the few editorial notes which here and there 
explain an obsolete term* or identify for the reader a place 
whose name has changed.’ They were not purveyors of pious 
invention. But it is from independent historical research, as 
impartially conducted by approved methods, that the strongest 
evidence of their faithfulness to fact continues to accumulate. 
The objective value of those still earlier sources, both written 
and traditional, from which the Biblical historians picked 
and chose, is yearly made more evident by the scientific results 
of modern archeology. It is no longer easy for academic 
skepticism to flourish unchallenged the specious assumption 
that Israel’s sacred writers commonly “read back their own 
conditions into earlier times.” For the picture of just those 
earlier times, as patiently reconstructed from their buried 
remains, is none other than the scene reflected from the written 
page. So widely is this fact becoming recognized that a 
leading liberal critic of the Faculty of Cambridge, the Rev- 
erend Professor Burkitt, recently addressing in Jerusalem a 
meeting of the British School of Archeology, was uneasy 
enough for the credit of the higher criticism to take the field 
in its defense. One wonders how effectively that cause was 
served by the speaker’s statement of his dogmatic thesis: ““The 
Infallible Book has gone’*—an admonition hardly needed 





4E. g. 1 Sam. ix, 9. 
5Gen. xxviii, 19; Jos. xv, 15; Judg. xviii, 29, and elsewhere. 
6Quarterly Statement, Palestine Exploration Fund, 1933, p. 185. 
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just then and there, had it rested on grounds of obvious fact. 
The champion of philological micro-analysis appears to have 
protested too much. We shall not lose sight of the fact that 
Biblical history is “tendential” to the mere extent of a specific 
and limited scope, just as are histories of philosophy, of lit- 
erature, or of some empiric science. It will be evident enough 
that the tale of ancient Israel’s economic development has not 
been deliberately outlined, and must be gathered bit by bit 
from the setting of another story. But the picture so obtained 
is certain to be faithful to history, unless our own imperfect 
vision of its lines should mar it in the making. 


I 


Without venturing too far beyond our depth in economic 
theory, it may be safe to adopt the statement that “the factors 
which produce wealth are Nature, Labor and Capital.’” But 
the whole subject of the production of wealth in the earlier 
Hebrew polity is too extensive for detailed examination here. 
We shall confine our direct attention to the sole factor of 
capital, even if nature and labor come in for occasional men- 
tion. Nor is this restriction altogether arbitrary in the present 
connection. Let a man be called rich whenever his supply of 
nature’s goods exceeds his demand for them; nevertheless, if 
we take the word as most commonly applied today, the man 
whom we prefer to call rich will generally be one whose 
surplus possessions are available for still further production, 
and not for consumption only. And “capital,” we are told, 
“is that part of wealth which is applied to the production of 
more wealth.”* Our aim, then, will be chiefly to illustrate 
from Biblical sources the typical forms of capital, or produc- 
tive wealth, available in ancient Israel. 

The period selected for such review must come to a close 
with the Babylonian Exile. This seems to leave out of account 
the most interesting period of all, the five centuries which 





TBurke, S.J., E.J., Political Economy, p. 67. 
*Burke, op. cit. pp. 67, 94. 
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ended with the coming of Christ. However, the post-exilic 
period displays a rapid growth from the older fashions to 
something very like our own, and the data for its study are 
chiefly extra-Biblical, and so abundant that this one epoch 
would require all the space at our disposal. What is more to 
the point, the economic factors in post-exilic times are rather 
cosmopolitan than really Palestinian in character. Even as 
it is, our range will extend from Abraham’s entry into Pales- 
tine down to the Babylonian conquest of Jerusalem, a matter 
of about 1400 years. Moreover, as might be expected, we find 
that different forms of productive wealth predominate at 
different stages of the history, so that the complex of economic 
factors shifts its balance somewhat from age to age. 

For practical purposes it seems necessary to distinguish 
three separate epochs. ‘The first extends from Abraham’s 
arrival in Palestine (about 2000 B. C.) to the time when his 
descendants in Egypt were reduced to a state of serfdom 
(about 1550). This period of serfdom itself and the desert 
migrations following the exodus from Egypt must be treated 
as a lacuna in Israel’s economic history, a time of transition 
during which social conditions were not normally conducive 
to prosperity. With this omission, the second period will begin 
with Joshua’s conquest of Jericho (about 1405 B. C.) and 
extend over nearly five hundred years, to the death of Solomon 
(in 930). <A third distinct economic period begins with the 
fatal division of Solomon’s realm into two rival kingdoms 
(about 930), and concludes with that violent interruption in 
the nation’s history, the Babylonian Exile (in 586). At this 
crisis, after all, Israel’s real self-determination came to an end 
with her political independence. 

But before proceeding to these successive epochs, with their 
varying conditions and opportunities, let us briefly note some 
things which remained constant throughout them all. Wealth 
arises from nature plus labor, that is, from a people’s occupa- 
tions. From Abraham to the Exile the two chief employ- 
ments of the Hebrew people were stock-breeding and agri- 
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culture, with the predominance gradually shifting from the 
first to the second as time went on. Some of their wealth was 
always due to these two occupations. Little or no part of the 
produce of the fields could serve as capital in any sense; 
whereas, in any surplus of livestock, the draught-animals 
would be capitalized wealth in a very real sense. Human 
slaves were, of course, another factor of production more or 
less common to all successive periods alike. 

On the other hand, it need hardly be remarked that forms of 
Capital are merely so many different means of investing sur- 
plus possessions in productive enterprises, and many of our 
own most familiar forms of investment had no part, or very 
little, in the life of ancient Israel. Borrowing and lending 
there was, of course, and taking of interest from gentile 
debtors at least, and the increase or profit attending any 
lucrative form of trading, including (though not until after 
the Exile) the exchange of different currencies. But there 
was no general credit system; and modern forms of negotiable 
securities were equally unknown. As to capital in the form 
of productive fixtures, it could not then extend beyond imple- 
ments of labor, and rather crude ones at that. There could be 
no “mass-production,” no supply of any finished commodity 
in excess of a general demand, where there was no machinery 
capable of large output at slight expense. While the trio of 
products so familiar to us from the language of Psalmists and 
Prophets—“grain and wine and oil”—continued for centuries 
to be the staples of the country, the rock-hewn wine-vat and 
the cumbersome stone olive-press were never supplanted by 
more efficient inventions; and where organized Zionism has 
not yet intervened, we find them unaltered in pattern and use 
today. As for the flour-mill, every family had its own, and 
every woman learned its use from childhood, unless her family 
were rich enough to leave such household duties entirely to 
slaves or hired help. Probably the most complicated mech- 
anism known was the weaver’s loom, a simple thing in con- 
trast to modern devices. The drawing of water from some 
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copious source for general use in the neighborhood, or the 
threshing of a large supply of grain, might be facilitated by 
the use of draught-animals, and yet again they were usually 
done by hand. Agricultural implements were of the simplest 
description; the average plow was then, as it often is today, no 
more than the most conveniently shaped part of the trunk of 
a hardwood tree, with a branch or two to serve as handles. 
Indeed, the whole category of tools—perhaps the most funda- 
mental form of fixed capital known to human society—were 
comparatively simple. 

In ancient Israel, as elsewhere, the artisan was well skilled 
in the use of his implements; but in addition to their limita- 
tions, the local distribution of arts and crafts was another 
obstacle to over-production. The various trades were so well 
represented in any community of normal size, or even within 
the households of nomad chiefs like Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, that trade monopolies were all but unknown. There 
are indications, however, of one curious exception persisting 
from Moses’ time to that of David. The people whom the 
Old Testament calls “the Kenites’’ seem to have been a clan 
of metal-workers, who probably kept some successful process 
of smelting and tempering as their hereditary secret. Their 
origin has been ascribed to Midian, a mountainous district 
east of the Aelanitic Gulf; but they seem to have been 
migrants with no fixed abode. Shortly before the Israelite 
invasion of Palestine, Balaam alludes to the Kenites as if just 
then inhabiting the rocky heights of Edom, south and south- 
west of the Dead Sea.’ Centuries later, when Israel’s first 
king, Saul, leads a punitive expedition against the Amalekites, 
he warns the Kenites to withdraw from the enemy’s territory, 
which seems to have been just south of Palestine proper.” 
But we do not find the Kenites as a group anywhere north of 
the Dead Sea. Belonging to the last centuries of the Bronze 
Age in Palestine, they were probably never very far from the 
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copper deposits which would furnish their raw material. 
There are traces of very ancient copper workings on the 
Judean shore of the Dead Sea. In any case, the Kenites dis- 
appear from Biblical history about David’s time, the begin- 
ning of the Iron Age in Palestine, as if they had been unable 
to adapt their technique to the demands of the new substance. 

So much for the more or less constant factors which either 
furnish opportunity or serve to restrict it, throughout the 
whole period of our study. Its subdivision into three distinct 
ages has already been indicated. ‘To complete this prelim- 
inary view of our plan of treatment, it only remains to 
enumerate, as briefly as possible, the chief forms of productive 
wealth for which we must look in each of these ages in turn. 
We naturally leave aside cultivable land and its produce, as 
pertaining to the factor of “nature’’; for this is directly true 
of the land itself, and indirectly of its produce, of which only 
the small part reserved for seed can be ranked with means of 
further production. But in the sphere of cattle-breeding, so 
prominent in the Orient from the earliest times, we have a 
fair proportion of draught-animals to reckon up as a very real 
form of capital. Passing on to more efficient factors of pro- 
duction, we exclude all expenditure for the hire of artisans, 
field-hands, and domestic servants, as wealth consumed in the 
chief productive factor which we call labor itself. But be- 
sides this element in ancient Israel we have to reckon with 
another class of laborers, those in bondage, either for a term 
of years or for life; and such are, on the whole, a form of 
capital. One does not, of course, affirm this in cases where a 
term of bondservice only availed to discharge a debt, and this 
was usually the case where both master and slave were 
Israelites; but where the slave was of gentile extraction, we 
must put him in the class of financial assets, as we shall find 
the Mosaic Law itself affirming. Next in order of natural 
growth we have to consider trade, or commerce, as a produc- 
tive factor; and any man’s devotion of his surplus wealth to 
this enterprise is certainly an investment of capital in a gainful 
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direction. So soon as an ideal, or logical, view of productive 
wealth has led us thus far, we have to consider the rise of a 
common medium of exchange, or money itself, the certificate 
of value given and received; keeping, however, well in mind 
two separate facts: that money is already in existence long 
before Israel’s economic foundations are laid, and also that 
money is not in itself capital, but only when and in what 
measure it is productively invested. Finally, in connection 
with money, attention will be due to the receipt of interest on 
loans—that now universal practice which comes most natur- 
ally to mind when we think of money as capital at all. 

While this list does not claim to be exhaustive, it seems to 
cover at least the elementary forms of capital available to the 
rich man of ancient Israel. And having thus plotted our 
method of approach, let us at once to the subject in hand. 


Il 


We have first to trace the forms of productive wealth 
through a period of four or five centuries, which may fitly be 
called the Patriarchal Period, as launched on its way by 
Israel’s earliest progenitors, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
Joseph. Here we witness the training of these great men in 
that social isolation which, in times such as theirs, was the 
indispensable condition of exclusive loyalty to the One and 
only God of all mankind. Their destiny was one of segrega- 
tion. Piety and virtue were theirs; name and country they 
had none. Abraham himself, to his Canaanite neighbors, was 
“Abraham the Hebrew” (ha-‘tbri), that is, “Abraham from 
the Other Side,” namely, of the Euphrates." While his father 
still lived the family had left the Sumerian city of Ur, then at 
the head of the Persian Gulf, in the realm of the great Ham- 
murabi, and had migrated northwestward to Haran in north- 
ern Syria, near the upper Euphrates. There Terah the father 
of the family died. Then came to Abraham that message 
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from on high which was to sever him from the society of his 
brother Nahor, and from Haran and all Syria, and make him 
a landless wanderer, with his son and grandson after him— 
the message to which Abraham’s unreserved obedience was to 
write the first page of history’s greatest chapter: 


And Yahweh said to Abram: Go forth from thy country, and from thy 
kindred, and from thy father’s house, to the land that I will show thee. And 
I will make of thee a great nation, and will bless thee, and will indeed make 
great thy name. Yea, be thou a blessing! And I will bless them that bless 
thee; and him that revileth thee I will curse. And in thy posterity will all 
the families of the earth be blessed. 


Arriving in Palestine, or Canaan, Abraham lives the life 
of a nomad, moving from place to place, twice under necessity 
as far south as Egypt, but never again to the north or east. He 
lives to see his son Isaac married to Rebecca, a cousin wooed 
and won for him in Haran. He buries Sarah in the only bit 
of Palestine’s soil that he is ever to call his own, a field con- 
taining a cave, close by the town of Hebron in southern Judea. 
Isaac, too, lives long, and lives as did his father before him, 
moving at times as far westward as Philistine territory, but 
never south to Egypt. In his old age his younger son Jacob 
sets out for Haran to make his fortune, returning after twenty 
years to rear his large family in Palestine. In Jacob’s old 
age a severe famine forces him to buy from Egypt, where 
Joseph, his youngest son but one, sold thither by his envious 
brothers while yet a lad, has now become prime minister. 
The result is an invitation in response to which Jacob, his 
sons, and all their families; now numbering some seventy 
persons, remove to Egypt. There, under the favor of the 
Hyksos Pharaohs, themselves a dynasty of Asiatic invaders, 
Abraham’s descendants (now known as “Israel” from a sur- 
name of Jacob himself) increase in numbers for several gen- 
erations, grazing their abundant cattle in the fertile delta land 
of Goshen. But with the expulsion of the Hyksos and the 
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restoration of a native Egyptian dynasty, the Semitic people 
falls under suspicion, their numbers are dreaded as a political 
menace, and for a time we part with them, reduced to the 
status of a servile class assigned to enforced labor on public 
works, and deprived of all power to achieve their own 
prosperity. 
Throughout the Patriarchal Period there is some evidence 
of agriculture, as in Isaac’s plentiful harvest at Gerar’ and 
Jacob’s use of lentils for broth.* Moreover, we see from 
Jacob’s dealings with Egypt that grain was raised as fodder 
for cattle” as well as food for man. But the predominant 
occupation of the patriarchs and source of their wealth was 
the raising of livestock; indeed, the patriarchal period might 
be termed industrially “the pastoral period.” We find no 
mention of horses, and swine would be unthinkable; but prac- 
tically all other domestic animals are named. At the very 
beginning of his Canaanite sojourn Abraham, we are told, 
“was very rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold,’ and the cattle 
are specified as being sheep, oxen, asses and camels.” Although 
Abraham’s establishment was quite a community in itself (his 
superintendent, Eliezer of Damascus, could easily spare ten 
camels for the journey to Haran in quest of Isaac’s bride”), 
so that much of the animals’ flesh, milk, and hides would be 
in constant demand, there must still have been a considerable 
surplus to sell to neighboring townsfolk, and this probably 
accounts for the “silver and gold.” But two classes of the 
animals mentioned, namely, the camels and the asses, were 
capital in themselves, since most of their usefulness lay in 
carrying burdens and dragging plows. ‘This is equally true 
of most of the oxen; and had the nomadic life of the patriarchs 
permitted constant attention to agriculture, the number of 
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their draught-animals would have enlarged their farming 
facilities to the greatest extent possible under the circum- 
stances of their time. But choice of occupation had to be 
accommodated to frequent change of habitat, and thus it is 
that a pastoral type of wealth predominates throughout the 
age of Israel’s beginnings. Isaac also “had property of 
flocks, and property of herds, and a large household.” And 
during Jacob’s twenty years of service to his uncle Laban in 
Syria, his wages, at his own request, were in cattle, especially 
sheep and goats.” 

Already at this early stage we have seen “silver and gold” 
expressly mentioned among the riches of the patriarchs. As 
for gold, it was not much used in private transactions. The 
commonest form of money was silver, and, indeed, the Hebrew 
name of this metal (kesef) is itself the word for money in 
the Old Testament, as with the modern French argent and the 
Scottish and Welsh colloquial si/ler. The famous batch 
of Canaanite official correspondence with Egypt, discovered 
at Tell el Amarna, though dating from a period later than 
Abraham’s own, is redolent of long-established custom, and 
shows that the monetary standards very early current in Pal- 
estine were those of Babylonia and Phoenicia, of which 
standards a good deal is known. Value was determined so 
exclusively by weight that money denominations are simply 
the names of the current weights themselves. The unit of 
lowest denomination, and most frequently mentioned in the 
Old Testament, weighed “a shekel” and was so named, being 
equal to about half an ounce avoirdupois and worth about 67 
cents of our money. Fifty shekels made “a mina” of silver, 
weighing | 3/5 pounds avoirdupois, and worth a little more 
than thirty dollars. Sixty minas were the weight of the 
highest denomination, one talent of silver, which, therefore, 
weighed 96 pounds avoirdupois, and had a value of $2,040. 
The value of these same denominations in gold was naturally 
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very much higher. Of course, the purchasing power was far 
beyond that of the sums in which we now express the 
equivalents. 

Pertinent here is the account of Abraham’s only purchase 
of land in Palestine—his acquisition of the cave for Sarah’s 
tomb and the field in which it lay. When he asked a price of 
its Hittite owner, ‘““Ephron answered,” with the conventional 
courtesy of the time and place, “My lord, listen: a piece of 
land worth four hundred shekels of silver, what is that be- 
tween me and thee? therefore, bury thy dead.” But Abra- 
ham understood the formality. He forthwith “weighed to 
Ephron the silver which he had named in the hearing of the 
Sons of Heth: four hundred shekels of silver, current with the 
merchant.” The last phrase is interesting as showing that 
some standard of quality was matter of common recognition. 
This was a determinate weight of silver (as literally in the 
Hebrew) “passing to the merchant,” that is, of a quality fit to 
pass in any merchant’s estimation. Its quality thus assured, 
the silver was reckoned by weight. The field with its cave 
cost Abraham about $270. Values of Old Testament money 
are not so certain when the name of the weight or denomina- 
tion is omitted, as in those frequent passages where our trans- 
lations have to supply the English word pieces. Thus, 
when Abraham receives from Abimelek, on one occasion, “‘a 
thousand of silver,” or Joseph is sold by his brothers to Arab 
traders with Egypt for “twenty of silver,” we can only pre- 
sume that shekels are intended. If so, Joseph’s brothers got 
rid of him for about $13.50. 

None of this money was coined. No official coinage, 
minted and stamped with a public device, appears in Palestine 
before the Persian period, which followed the Babylonian 
Exile. The money, usually silver, of which we read so often 
in the earliest Israelite times, was probably in the form of 
ingots or small bars of some convenient shape and having, as 
we have seen, a standard weight. It is disputed whether these 
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ingots bore some sort of stamp or seal to certify them in com- 
mon exchange. The mysterious monetary unit called the 
k‘sitah” is thought by some authorities to have had the figure 
of a lamb stamped or cut upon its surface. In any case, the 
price of any important transaction was weighed then and 
there; and the appropriate weights are referred to as “the 
stones of the pouch,’ carried as they were in the pouch or 
purse devoted to that purpose by officials and merchants. 
Hence the denunciation of “false weights’ or “different 
weights” as one of the most effectual agencies of fraud. 

One other form of capital appears in the Patriarchal 
Period: the possession of human slaves. Abraham and his 
nephew Lot, at first the would-be sharer of his fortunes, enter 
Canaan “with all their substance that they had gathered, and 
the souls they had acquired in Haran.”” The Hebrew verb 
is very general—exactly our “had got”—but since only Lot 
had children at the time, it can hardly mean “begotten” or 
acquired by generation, but rather suggests commercial ac- 
quisition. Later in the narrative, Gen. xvii, verses 13 and 27 
make explicit distinction between “those born in the house” 
of Abraham and “those bought with money of a foreigner.” 
The latter phrase cannot mean hired hands. Both in Baby- 
lonia, whence Abraham’s family had originally come, and 
also in Canaan itself, slavery was a recognized social institu- 
tion. Just what part it played in the wealth of the Hebrew 
patriarchs we cannot venture to compute. Quite possibly, 
however, in the case of a nomad chief, whose permanent 
i entourage would have to practise every important occupation 
ri for the supply of its own needs, some of the slaves may have 
h been more or less skilled artisans, such as potters, weavers, 
7 and the like. 

Draught-cattle, silver, slaves—such, in the patriarchal age, 
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were the forms of wealth that might produce yet further 
wealth. A fair competency, too, for the opportunities of life 
in those conditions. Nor did the removal of their descendants 
to Egypt interfere with their usual occupation of cattle- 
raising. Not, at least, until the oppressor had seized upon 
their labor for his own profit and a stricter control over them. 
The story of that time of bondage, though not its exact dura- 
tion, is given us in the Book of Exodus, together with the 
account of their escape from Egypt. Then follow forty years 
of nomadic life in the barren regions south and east of Canaan. 
With the death of Moses in the mountains of Moab, and the 
crossing of the Jordan under Joshua, the second period of 
their economic history begins. 

But out of the transitional period that succeeded the Exodus 
there comes to us our chief source of enlightenment upon 
Israel’s whole subsequent polity—the Law of Moses, a code 
of regulations moral, civil, and ceremonial, designed to form 
the newly liberated serfs into an enlightened community, and 
that a theocratic one, owning their Divine Deliverer as their 
supreme Ruler in all of life’s concerns. To conceive of the 
Israelites as invading Canaan with this complete legal system 
already in possession, and even to ascribe its promulgation to 
Moses and the years just following the Exodus, can no longer 
be stigmatized as a naive conservatism which simply evades 
the scientific criticism of the Pentateuch. The first stages of 
the once popular critical analysis were based upon a mass of 
variations in vocabulary. These linguistic criteria of different 
sources or strata constitute a permanent fact, but one which 
has always been explainable upon other grounds than any 
hypothesis of late inventions and combinations. To confirm 
this assumption of subsequent invention, the verdict of history 
had to be awaited, and that verdict now proves unserviceable 
to the Tubingen account of the growth of the Law. Instead 
of revealing an earlier age for which the Pentateuchal Code 
would have been too elaborate and highly developed, the ad- 
vance of historical research brings ever into clearer light a 
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state of high antiquity, centuries before the time ascribed to 
Moses, in the setting of which his code of law seems almost 
primitive by comparison. Several years have now elapsed 
since Sellin, one of the most radical of critics, announced his 
considered judgment that during the Babylonian Exile the 
alleged compiler of that part of the Law assumed to be the 
latest of all—the so-called “Priestly Code’—had written 
nothing therein except material so ancient in substance that 
Esdras could with perfect sincerity present the finished prod- 
uct to his returned fellow-exiles as embodying “the ancient 
and holy statutes of the fathers of the race.” When sheer 
force of evidence can elicit this admission from such a source, 
no one need now apologize for leaving the Mosaic Law— 
contained in Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy 
—in just that historical order and situation which it occupies 
in the Old Testament. Deuteronomy, of course, is professedly 
a generation later than the body of laws which precedes it; 
those were designed either for the whole future guidance of 
the nation, or only for the temporary conditions of desert life; 
and this the Deuteronomic code itself reveals precisely in 
those particulars where it supplements or modifies the earlier 
laws in prospect of a newer period of established life in 
Palestine, now just about to begin. We, therefore, accept this 
code of law as the charter, constitution, and statutes of 
Israel’s national life from its independent beginning, and we 
can safely appeal to it wherever it throws light upon economic 
conditions subsequent to the Hebrew occupation of Canaan. 


27E. Sellin, Introduction to the Old Testament, translated by W. Montgomery, p. 90 
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automaton. He examines a number of objects, compares 

their properties, catalogues their peculiar reactions, 
makes inferences as to their causes and thence deduces an 
amount of useful detail by means of the application of the 
principles of reasoning. He is like a child who has grown 
expert at block-building. He has acquired the knack of fit- 
ting his blocks artistically together, of choosing the correct 
one for its special purpose. If he is presented with his blocks, 
he can erect his building, and that is all that is asked of him as 
an experimental scientist. Where the blocks come from does 
not concern him professionally. Even their constitution does 
not matter to him so long as he knows their functions in his 
building schemes. ‘Thus, for example, a scientist does not have 
to deduce the law of causality. He assumes it as being given 
to him from an authentic source. Neither does he have to 
construct a universe to work upon. This he also takes as being 
given him and does not trouble to prove its objective existence. 
In both real and logical orders he has a number of data to 
start him off on his researches, and he is justified in taking 
them for granted in his professional capacity. 

But every scientist is first and foremost a man. He has the 
power of reasoning, of demanding the ultimate causes of 
things. That he should be restricted to blind work in a lab- 
oratory is perfectly absurd, because such a restriction would 
demean him almost to the level of the instruments he devises. 
If he is to act rationally he must make a thorough inquiry into 
things. He must not make unjustifiable assumptions, but take 
those facts alone that reason tells him to be true. That does 


I: his everyday work a scientist is little more than an 
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not say he should personally prove up to the hilt every tittle 
of his principles; but it does say that he should prove, beyond 
reasonable doubt at least, the authority of the sources of those 
principles. In other words, he must have a good reason for 
all he does; he must be a philosopher at heart if he is to remain 
a man. 









I 


And present-day scientists, with the broadening of views 
which has accompanied the recent advance of knowledge, are 
at last beginning to feel the need of a philosophy that may act 
as a background for their work and direct it along the right 
lines. They have woven an immense and complicated mesh 
which has entangled the universe and themselves, and fearing 
that they may be unable to extricate themselves from the con- 
fusion, they are wisely going back to examine the principles 
from which they started. One has only to glance at the up-to- 
date issues of the journals and proceedings of the world’s 
scientific societies to be convinced of the truth of this. The 
scientist has begun to realize that he is not a mere machine, but 
a rather a thinker—in fact preeminently a thinker. He is no 
h longer content with making observations in a narrow sphere, 
but is constantly trying to extend his outlook until he takes in 
' the whole universe in his glance and sees the relation which 
f his research bears to the general structure of the entire scheme. 
And this is as it should be, for by his very nature a scientist 
rises above the material world and has an unlimited scope for 
his power of knowledge: his mind necessarily gropes for the 
ultimate causes of things. Therefore, unless he be a philoso- 
pher he cannot be a true scientist, because science is only a 
complement to philosophy, a particular aspect of the most 
inferior of all grades of being. The intellect of man was 
4 made to know being; it is a faculty which by its nature strives 
to attain unity, to synthesize the multiplicity which is the 
direct object of human thought. 
Such a synthesis cannot be reached by the branches of nat- 
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ural science since they are too restricted to yield anything 
more than very inadequate explanations. We have the world 
theories of Lemaitre, de Sitter and Einstein; we have the evo- 
lution theory, the electric theory of matter, theories embrac- 
ing the universe from the diminutive electrons to the giant 
nebulae. But have these theories unified things? Unfortu- 
nately, the unity produced is scarcely worthy of the name, and 
there has resulted that feeling of unrest which accompanies 
a work but half-finished. Some, as a result, have gone so far 
as to deny any extensive or determined system of real rela- 
tions in the universe. Yet, “all things that are from God bear 
a relation to each other and to God,” says St. Thomas.’ There- 
fore the cosmos has a unity, and in its unity is mirrored the 
unicity of its Ruler.” Hence, no science can be truly happy 
except insofar as it leads to a synthetic view of nature, except 
insofar as it introduces the material world to philosophy; and 
that this may be possible depends on the foundations of the 
physical laws, as we shall see. 

The reason for the steady advance that has been made in 
experimental work, in medicine, biology, chemistry, physics 
and the other natural sciences, is as a rule traced back to its 
source in the inductive method of philosophizing brought into 
prominence by Bacon. Before his time, the laborers in the 
field of practical research did not get much encouragement 
from the majority of the philosophical body who were usually 
more interested in the mathematical rather than the practical 
sciences. Besides that, the conditions of the earlier ages, that 
is of the period down to the late Middle Ages, did not favor 
accurate research for the simple reason that few people had 
the leisure to carry out the brute-force methods of the alche- 
mists. ‘These experimenters spent their time trying to turn 
copper, lead, iron and such elements into the nobler elements 
like gold, and this by very cumbrous methods of fusion and 
distillation. Such efforts were not crowned with anything like 


1Summa Theologica, I, qu. 47, a. 3. 
2Comm. D. Th. in XII Metaph., 1.12. 
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moderate success, and the few who had the patience to con- 
tinue their unending quest continued it in a haphazard way, 
trusting largely to Providence that, having made a great num- 
ber of combinations of mixtures and states, they might come 
on the happy result at last. That they never did is not to be 
wondered at, because rules of thumb and the idle expectation 
of the twirls of the wheel of fortune could not be expected 
to lead anywhere in the domain of knowledge. 

Still, though this was the general state of physical inquiry, 
there were some exceptional men who stand out in relation not 
only to their own times but also to ours as being amongst the 
most distinguished scientists. Foremost amongst them may be 
mentioned St. Albert the Great, who clearly recognized the 
method most suitable to each science, and knew well how to 
distinguish between the deductions of philosophy and the in- 
ductions of physics. Thus it is that we find the beginnings of 
the immense systems of physical speculations warmly ap- 
proved by him, as well as the general inductive process in all 
natural sciences. ‘Experience is the best teacher of all in 
matters of this sort,’ he says with reference to natural phe- 
nomena; and he also recommends the making of exhaustive 
“conjectures and experiments” before philosophical theories 
are applied to the problems of cosmology.* 

From singulars, therefore, we can come to know more about 
universals, and in this lies the immense value of the natural 
sciences. By examining several members of a species, we dis- 
cover a certain operation common to them all, and wisely we 
may conclude (though not with absolute certainty) that all the 
members of the species have this operation in common. We 
may take as a typical instance of this one of those inductions 
the mind is led to make in the more ordinary objects of per- 
ception. People observe that a particular type of tree, marked 
off by a number of individuating marks as being of the oak 
species, always seems to open out its leaves only when summer 
is well in. It is only natural to suppose that all oak trees, and 





3St. Albert the Great, by T. M. Schwertner, O. P., Ch. XIII. 
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not alone those of our own experience, exhibit a similar prop- 
erty. This is really only a conjecture, but surely it is amply 
justified. We can also cite the classical example of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s chancing upon the law of gravitation by seeing an 
apple fall to the ground in his garden. So it is, by long and 
careful work in the laboratory, by reasoning on the knowledge 
of particulars thus obtained, and by making safe conjectures 
in the order of universality that the whole modern framework 
of science has come to be built up. 

Now, the foundations and supports of this framework are 
the physical laws which govern the actions of all material 
bodies in the universe. By long experience, these laws have 
come to be known in a general way to scientists. Laws of 
attraction or repulsion in one form or another are observed to 
be obeyed not only everywhere on our own earth but also on 
the planets, stars and nebulae. Heat always passes from 
relatively warmer bodies to colder bodies and never in the 
reverse direction. Energy is transferred from bodies at higher 
to bodies at lower potential. Such general principles could be 
multiplied almost without limit, and hence, with the growth 
of our knowledge of things around us, the structure of refer- 
ence frames, that is so important for guiding us along the right 
paths, also grows, and our power of acquiring knowledge in 
the future increases in proportion. Every advance in actual 
knowledge marks an advance in possible knowledge; every 
experiment carried out is of real value in opening out new 
horizons of thought and in confirming our principles. 


II 


However, towards the end of the last century, when prac- 
tical science was making progress that seemed well-nigh in- 
credible to most people, the certainty of scientific principles 
took on a new aspect of security which they never had before. 
The scientist became in the popular mind a kind of super- 
human magician who knew with infallibility the internal 
workings of nature. Everything to which he turned his hand 
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proved successful; and when the conquest of the air was ac- 
complished, the general astonishment was not as profound as it 
might have been had not the implicit trust in scientific certi- 
tude been so widespread. Deeds are the criteria by which we 
judge the nature of the doer. The practical results of science 
were the criteria by which the principles of science should be 
judged. Therefore, these principles, the natural laws as 
known to scientists, were assumed to be beyond question and 
to be accepted as the true guides to knowledge because they 
were obviously drawn from nature, and equally obviously 
appeared to be verified in nature. 

Thence followed a host of the most amazing deductions. 
The scientist alone was able to prove the existence of God; he 
alone could tell whether we had human souls or not; he alone 
could show whether the universe had a beginning or would 
have an end; whether it was infinite in extent or finite. Those 
who had but a weak grasp of metaphysical principles soon 
gave way to the alluring doctrines of atheism and exaggerated 
evolution that were not slow to arise from the imperfect phy- 
sical theories of the time. But, worst of all, the common delu- 
sion crept into the ranks of scientists themselves; and to the 
present day we find scientists, of great renown in some sub- 
jects, making the grossest blunders in the most important of 
all subjects for them, the application of their data in the 
science of logic. With their eyes wide open, and notwith- 
standing the warnings of the histories of previous philosophies, 
they fall into all the old errors of materialism or idealism, 
agnosticism or pantheism, the bugbears of the ancient Greeks. 
But nowadays it is not from faulty or insufficient knowledge 
of the material world. It is merely from bad logic, from a 
complete confusion of logical universality and material 
generality. 

The great philosophies of Plato or Aristotle, and their 
developments by St. Augustine and St. Thomas, were at least 
careful to avoid this elementary confusion. Indeed, the clear 
perception of the flaw in such arguments was the true reason 
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why the scholastic school was so hesitant in descending to the 
sphere of experimentation except for confirmations of hitherto 
established principles. On the contrary, it is to the exaggera- 
tion of empirical investigation that the modern trend of sci- 
ence must be attributed. In the words of Mr. Christopher 
Dawson:* “It is not the Hellenic ideal of pure science—the 
construction of an intelligible order—but Bacon’s ideal of 
science as an instrument of world conquest and exploitation 
which is that of the modern world.” No one can deny the 
extraordinary success with which the inductive system of 
reasoning has been crowned in practical life. From the giant 
schemes of the engineer to the ultramicroscopic exploration of 
the atom, the extensive work of the scientist owes an immense 
amount to induction. But, we may note, this success is on 
the practical side. It is a completely different question when 
we come to consider the theoretical problems springing from 
the practical. It has been in this realm, especially in mathe- 
matical physics, that the most bewildering advances of recent 
years have been made, and day by day more and more con- 
fusion has entered into the minds of its quasi-philosophical 
exponents, as they themselves only too often shamelessly 
confess. 

First of all came seeming contradictions in the notions of 
mass and motion; then in some of the most important physical 
laws. Experimenters did not know how to proceed, and the 
theorists endeavored to come to their aid with apparent solu- 
tions of the difficulties. They solved them, too, in a sense. 
But in the new theories, new concepts were introduced by way 
of modification of the old, and finally things became so com- 
plicated that only the more subtle-minded mathematicians 
could hope to understand them. It is hard to give an accurate 
idea of a mathematical theory in plain language, but the out- 
come of the theory may be described without being unfair to 
its exponents, because here the concepts at least should be 





“The Origins of The European Scientific Tradition,” Clergy Review, September, 
1931. 
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intelligible if they have any objective validity. Moreover, as 
coming from mathematics, the concepts should be in some way 
imaginable since they cannot purport to give a metaphysical 
interpretation of things. However, they seem to be neither 
intelligible nor imaginable in the so-called solutions of phys- 
ical problems. Professor Eve writing in “Science To-day,” 
having described the main principles of quantum dynamics 
and wave mechanics, says:’ “The universe is far stranger than 
any of us foresaw. ‘To avoid the metaphysics of ‘ideas not 
essentially observable’ we have certainly run into a type of 
mathematical description which transcends physics in its 
essential mysticism.”’ So we are being asked to fall back on 
mystical phenomena to account for the vagaries of common 
matter! 

To judge from the glorious carelessness of the terminology 
employed in propounding the new theories, the reasoning 
powers of the human mind must be capable of very extraor- 
dinary contortions, indeed. But I should not say that the con- 
tortions betokened a state of mysticism, but rather a state of 
the most advanced and grotesque day-dreaming which has yet 
been experienced. Not but that the theories may be really 
excellent when interpreted in the minds of their original ex- 
ponents; but as they are presented for the purpose of building 
a general philosophy, their value is hard to see. A few of the 
main principles will be useful to mention. The three-dimen- 
sional universe, they tell us, has changed to a “four-dimen- 
sional” one; space has become “curved,” though it is difficult 
to see the meaning of this as space is not anything in reality; 
solid matter and waves of energy transference are inter- 
changeable, and these waves can wave with nothing to wave. 

Finally, and it is a fitting conclusion to such a system, it 
appears there are found some bodies in the universe whose 
position cannot be ascertained with certainty. Now if normal 
laws held good, we should be able to assign a definite place 
(up to a degree of accuracy, of course) to every body in the 





5Science To-day, article on “The Trend of Physics.” 
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universe. Therefore, when the protagonists of the theory in- 
dulge in mild speculations in the philosophical line, they take 
refuge in doubting the general application of the law of 
causality, and go back to a novel Humian idea of the really 
unrelated event-system. With this perishes the objectivity of 
knowledge, and the brilliant explanation of reality ceases to 
be but an explanation of the mental distortion of reality. The 
philosophy thus erected is, indeed, a rather disastrous and 
revolutionary one which cannot fail to have a serious effect 
on science before long, since it gives so erroneous a back- 
ground for true scientific thought. Scientists themselves often 
confess to the absurdity of the conclusions but insist that the 
reasoning has all the appearance of validity. 

But, though the mathematical sequences may be justified, 
the general logic has one very decided defect. It can never of 
itself lead to any universal truth. One may gather all the facts 
one knows about thousands of singular objects, and having 
pooled them, deduce a few common properties; still these 
properties will be certain only in the cases of those particular 
singulars. They will have no absolutely rigid application 
outside of them. If, as is frequently the case, another object 
turns up afterwards that to all appearances belongs to the 
same species as the previous ones but does not share with them 
one of their essential properties, then the obvious thing to do 
is to conduct a more rigorous experimental examination in 
search of the property. Should that prove fruitless, one must 
either deny the possibility of universality to that special 
property, or else decide that the last object is not of the same 
species as the others. 

Here there can be no question of causal, but of empirical 
laws at most. The judgments formed are true of isolated 
facts, or of a certain number of facts, but are not necessary or 
universal. For example, I know from several experiments 
that lodestones or magnets attract iron. Therefore, I conclude 
all magnets attract iron. That means that if I come upon an 
object that does not attract iron, it cannot be a magnet. Now, 
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this is very probably true, and my generalization is justified. 
But it is by no means absolutely certain, for it shares in the 
defect of inductive reasoning, namely, the necessary middle 
term of the argument is missing. Before I come to the con- 
clusion that all magnets attract iron, I must show that each 
magnet not only attracts iron, but necessarily and by its very 
nature attracts iron. 

It is quite plain that it is impossible to prove this by mere 
experience for the simple reason that a universal, necessary, 
essential magnet cannot be the object of an experiment. The 
only physical things I perceive with my senses are singular, 
individual things. I see magnets a, 5, c, d, etc., but never 
magnet as such. Wherefore, unless in the term magnet is 
essentially included the property of attracting iron (a neces- 
sity framed in the conceptual order), my reasoning does not 
give certainty, but only probability. Physical laws, however, 
are formed directly from a number of individual experiments, 
and so Mr. Bertrand Russell rightly sums the matter up by 
saying:* “All scientific laws rest upon induction, which, con- 
sidered as a logical process, is open to doubt and not capable 
of giving certainty.” Far from being taken aback at Heisen- 
berg’s “Law of Indeterminacy,” we might have even expected 
such a law sooner or later; and recognizing the fact that we 
are contingent beings in a contingent world, calmly await 
much more startling discoveries in the more advanced regions 
of research. 

Physical laws, then, are at most only rough guides to our 
knowledge of reality, and they can never be more than that 
because they have not their foundations directly in the neces- 
sary. This may sound rather farfetched, especially when one 
considers that it leads logically to a denial of the true scien- 
tific nature of all so-called sciences of experimentation. Yet, 
it must be admitted that experimental knowledge is derived in 
great measure from the singular objects under examination, 
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objects that are constantly changing. ‘Therefore, since it is 
derived from them and not arrived at purely from and through 
the necessary, it must also participate in their nature and be, 
like them, changing, non-universal, unnecessary, contingent. 
Hence, the name science can be given to such knowledge only 
in a Pickwickian sense because the ultimate aim of experi- 
mentalism is to lead to a knowledge of universals by means of 
aggregating the knowledge of singulars, whereas true science 
can only be found where the universal is known by means of 
logically necessary deductions coupled with the intellectual 
perception of the universal with reference to an individual of 
sense experience. Here we come to the bedrock of all human 
knowledge, and, therefore, to the metaphysical reasons under- 
lying experience. It will be necessary to examine these 
briefly in order to estimate the worth of physical laws which 
are rooted in collections of individual experiences. 
It] 

In acquiring experience we are conscious that in some cases 
we have a much more perfect degree of certitude than in 
others. Not only that, but there are some certitudes that excel 
all others, and to which we constantly have recourse in order 
to stabilize new certitudes. These fundamental principles are 
the “First Principles,” or principles that are immediately 
evident. Thus the principles of “Identity,” “Contradiction,” 
and the “Excluded Middle” can never be said to be open to 
real doubt, but are absolutely certain. The reason given by 
St. Thomas for this is that such principles are not arrived at 
by reasoning but only on account of the perception of the 
necessary relation between the terms, which themselves are 
formed by abstraction from sensible things.’ The explanation 
of the working of the intellect by which it naturally assents 


to clearly perceived relations in the material world is a task 
for psychology. 





7Cf. Com. S. Th. in Lib. II de Anima, 12-14. 
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But what we are concerned with here are the metaphysical 
reasons that make our cognition, even of first principles, pos- 
sible; which is the same as the problem of accounting for the 
possibility of abstracting from real material beings without 
their being affected in any way by that abstraction. The most 
serious difficulties of the philosophers of every age center 
around this point, and as P. Maréchal points out, it is ex- 
tremely hard to see how any clear solution can be given unless 
it be based on the Thomistic principles of act and potency and 
their applications in accounting for the raison d’étre of the 
individual, and, therefore, for the existence of material beings 
which have the power of being the objects of sense and intel- 
lectual cognition.” The dichotomy of being so that there may 
be many individuals in the same species would be impossible 
were there not a material principle (i.e., a potential principle) 
by which a specific form could be limited in its activity and 
made incommunicable.’ But by this very limitation, the 
essence of the being is really composed, and thus the term of 
the unnecessary is introduced into human knowledge. We are 
immediately confronted with the possibility of a complete 
knowledge of the material, because it contains a principle 
which is in itself unknowable, and which restricts the intelli- 
gibility of the form.” Sensible cognition, and, therefore, ex- 
perimental knowledge, is essentially contingent insofar as it 
is derived from material beings. But while sensible objects 
only form the material on which the intellect acts, the efficient 
cause of assent to first principles and the power of dealing 
with the necessary and universal lies in the intellect itself. 
Here, then, we can see the necessary as well as the con- 
tingent element that goes to the building up of physical laws. 
Given a certain physical hypothesis a great number of con- 
clusions can be obtained with the help of metaphysical prin- 
ciples, and these conclusions are by necessity related to the 


8Le Point de Départ, I, p. 74. 
®S. Th. Summa Theol., I, qu. 50, a. 4. 
10Tbid., Ia. q. 86, a. 3. Also, Com. Caiet. in ibid. 
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hypothesis. For example, by examining the cloud tracks in 
an ionization chamber, through laws of rigid reasoning the 
existence of an adequate cause of those tracks must be deduced, 
and thence the presence, or at least the virtual presence of 
fast-moving ions or electrons postulated. But the deduction 
presupposes the existence of the cloud tracks. Are there 
necessarily cloud tracks in all ionization chambers under 
similar conditions? 
The question cannot be answered with absolute certainty 
by any physicist, though the probability that there are ap- 
proaches very nearly to certainty. Therefore, it is not possible 
to make a universal statement that under certain conditions, 
ions and electrons must be present in ionization chambers. 
Matter as the principle of limitation intervenes and limits the 
necessity to individual cases, to singular experiments. Sir 
Isaac Newton knew with absolute certainty that a force was 
acting on the falling apple. But it was quite impossible for 
him to tell whether that force existed in all parts of the uni- 
verse. In fact, later experiments lead us to believe that it 
does not, at least in the simple form in which he thought it 
did. Physical laws cannot be said to be more stable than the 
uncertain foundations on which they rest. M. Maritain re- 
marks:” “Non-Euclidean space-time with its new law of 
gravitation, the cylindric universe of Einstein, the hyperbolic 
universe of Professor de Sitter are not more real than the 
eccentrics and epicycles of Hipparcus and Ptolomy and will 
assuredly not last so long.” Such will invariably be the ulti- 
mate result of the application of strict reasoning to material 
reality, unless the nature of that reality be recognized. 
“Mathematical principles should be observed in nature” is a 
famous axiom. The regrettable thing is that it does not be- 
hoove us to know how those principles are verified in nature; 
otherwise, there would be a speedy end to the labors of the 





UReflexions sur l'Intelligence, p. 250. 
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physicist, and the human intellect would have ceased to be 
human.” 


IV 


We are fortunate to be living in an age that is beginning to 
understand the futility of natural science in affording any true 
philosophical knowledge of the nature of reality. Bitter ex- 
perience has taught the hopelessness of confiding our destinies 
to the sphere of physics. ‘That overweening phase,” says Sir 
A. Eddington, “when it was almost necessary to ask the per- 
mission of physics to call one’s soul one’s own, is past.” The 
great metaphysical principles and laws stand aloof in their 
order as sacrosanct and inviolable, and the findings of physics 
expressed in the most general terms can never interfere with 
those principles, or with deductions from them. Physical 
laws have their roots in the contingent and presuppose for 
their very formulation the principles of metaphysics. There- 
fore, science can never disprove the fundamental tenets of 
religion—the existence of God, of Divine Revelation, etc.— 
any more than it can rationally discredit causality. Neither 


The following critique, published in the Observer, March 3, 1935, of Sir A. 
Eddington’s book, New Pathways in Science, will be of special interest as it shows 
the utter confusion which can arise over the true value of the scientific method. 
“Science deals with probabilities, not certainties. It cannot say what must be, but 
only what might be. This discovery has split the scientific world into two camps. 
For are we to suppose that the universe is really undetermined or are we to suppose 
that Heisenberg’s principle merely expresses a limitation, possibly temporary, on the 
scientific method? The question is obviously of great philosophic importance. For 
one thing the old problem of man’s free will is evidently illuminated by it... . He 
[Eddington] sees no reason to believe that the universe is determined, and although 
such men as Einstein and Planck are amongst his opponents, we think he proves 
his point.” 

Little need be said about the merits of such philosophy. Nearly seven centuries 
ago St. Thomas, in his De Veritate (q. XV, a. 2, ad 3) pointed out the limitations 
of natural scientific knowledge. Yet, today, people have come to the sorry pass of 
accepting a physical principle as a proof of the indeterminate nature of the world. 
“Eddington,” we are told, “sees no reason to believe that the universe is determined.” 
If the reason is taken as being a metaphysical reason, then we must be charitable and 
acknowledge that men’s wits can wander occasionally. On the other hand, if such 
a distinguished scientist sees no physical reason for the determination of the universe, 
then we have but to bow our heads in humility, and admit that, notwithstanding the 
immense progress of science, very little of true and lasting worth has been 
accomplished. 

13The Nature of the Physical World, Eddington. 
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does it affect the Church’s philosophy whether space be 
curved, or not; whether there be a space-time continuum and 
non-Euclidean geometry alone applicable to nature, or not. 
The physical constitution of matter has nothing to oppose to 
the science of being, because it is not in the same exalted order 
of the necessary. 

Still this does not say that physical laws are of no value. 
Such a statement would be absurd since modern civilization 
owes so much to them. The great industrial enterprises of 
the world of today are built on the applications of these laws. 
Without them, the sublimest of philosophies could not be 
satisfactorily coordinated with material reality so as to yield 
a practical knowledge of that reality. Far from being useless, 
they help to the necessary completion of human knowledge by 
taking us deep down into the wonderful mechanics of the 
universe and showing us how things come to exist in their 
wonderful variety of forms. Should a time come when our 
human intelligences can grope no further, and the ingenious 
analogies between the mathematicians’ ideas and their real 
counterparts give way to metaphor, then the blame must be 
attributed to our limited efforts and not to the world’s failure 
in obeying its laws, much less to the utter incapability of our 
minds to attain truth. The sole ambition of a scientist, as St. 
Thomas remarks, should be to arrive at a possible solution to 
his problems, and with this he must rest content. 








Edwin Arlington Robinson’s 


Arthurian Poems 
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legends, rising as they do out of the age of cloisters, 

knights templars, and crusades, Catholics feel a some- 
what kinshiply interest in the treatment, much as one feels in 
a biographer’s use of the diaries and letters of one’s ancestors. 
After all, it was the Age of Faith and of Cathedrals that first 
gave expression to these legends and that gave to literature 
what is still the highest and the hardest of ideals—the Gala- 
had ideal of manly chastity. Hence, when a poet who 
uniquely has been three times awarded the Pulitzer Prize for 
poetry, once specifically for an Arthurian poem, and who as a 
man of twenty-eight wrote’ that “the world is... a kind of 
spiritual kindergarten where millions of bewildered infants 
are trying to spell ‘God’ with the wrong blocks,” we are right- 
ly curious to know how he handled these time-honored 
legends, which we learned to love long ago in Malory and 
Tennyson. 
¢ An examination is all the more inviting when one notes that 
a of Robinson’s first two Arthurian poems, “Merlin” in 1917 
2 and “Lancelot” in 1920, Ben Ray Redman says:* “The guilty 
love of Lancelot for Guinevere and the fateful love of Merlin 
for Vivian have found in Robinson their. greatest trouba- 
dour’; and Mark van Doren says of these two and of 
“Tristram,” which, in 1927, won the Pulitzer award, that they 
“make a series of compositions on the ancient themes of love 
and war at King Arthur’s court which has no equal, I think, in 
all of the poetry since the Middle Ages which has treated 


W HENEVER a poet sets forth anew the Arthurian 





























1See the Bookman (March, 1897), p. 7. 
2Edwin Arlington Robinson (New York, 1926), p. 77. 
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those themes.’”* High praise this, indeed; upon what is it 
based, and to what extent does it seem to be justified? 


I 


To form an adequate estimate of poems on themes handled 
by many poets before is extremely difficult. What would 
otherwise be good is bad if it is not better than a previous 
handling of the theme or if it has not added at least something 
new in form or content. Why do again what one cannot do 
better? Robinson, therefore, set himself a most respon- 
sible task when he attempted in three long narrative poems to 
give new life or beauty or value to the Arthurian legends. 
Has he by adding or changing improved and beautified any 
of the versions of these ancient stories? Has he by his peculiar 
method or viewpoint enriched them in any way and given 
them a new development? Has he expressed them in a man- 
ner and style so happy and impressive as to make them more 
interesting as a whole, or at least in part by creating some 
striking gem-like lines? Has he, finally, given these legends 
a new significance, a new meaning; has he poured into their 
old framework a philosophy, an outlook (as Goethe did with 
the old Faust legend) which makes them a wholesome and 
significant influence in these present times? Upon these lines 
the three “superb narrative poems,” as Bliss Perry calls them," 
must be examined. 

Changing the accepted versions of the legends is usually 
the least desirable and the most risky course. Bulwer-Lytton’s 
pretentious “King Arthur,” in 1848, failed largely because he 
gave Lancelot, not Arthur’s queen as mistress, but a maiden 
with a like name. Tennyson, however, though he, too, unsuc- 
cessfully altered tradition when he debased the fated love of 
Tristram to a flaunting free love, yet very successfully altered 
it when he had young Lancelot, instead of old Merlin, go as 





3Edwin Arlington Robinson (The Literary Guild of America, New York, 1927), 
p. 66. 

4In the Preface to An Introduction to Edwin Arlington Robinson by Charles Cestre 
and Selected Poems with a Preface by Bliss Perry (New York, 1931), p. vi. 
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ambassador to bring Guinevere to Arthur. Robinson wisely 
follows tradition in “Lancelot” and “Tristram,” but in 
“Merlin” he introduces, besides one ill-advised change, one 
happy and fundamental one. He transmutes the Merlin- 
Vivian episode into a touching story of a great but, alas, in- 
compatible love. In Tennyson, Vivian treacherously charms 
Merlin and buries him alive to deprive the good Arthur of his 
wise counsel; in Malory, Merlin is rather dishonorably in- 
fatuated with Vivian and pursues her till she buries him alive 
to get rid of him. Both versions are negative and uninspiring. 
According to Robinson, the beautiful and intelligent Vivian 
loves the great and learned Merlin deeply and only; and he, 
grown weary of learning and statecraft, realizing at last, when 
nearly too old to enjoy, that love is greater than learning, goes 
to her. But to do so he has to sacrifice the greatness and learn- 
ing which make him the man Vivian loves—the result is 
tragic incompatibility, making them more and more miser- 
able as their love proves more and more sincere. 

Though this version is not absolutely new, since it was al- 
ready outlined in the “French Prose Romance” of the four- 
teenth century, yet Malory and Tennyson had so completely 
wiped it out that Robinson’s treatment is in effect as new as it 
is felicitous. If only he had followed farther the French 
Prose version, in which Vivian buries Merlin alive in a tree 
(or cave), but not guilefully as in Malory and Tennyson, but 
affectionately to keep him forever near her. Robinson, in- 
stead, has Merlin walk off with Dagonet into the gloom and 
dark, no one knows whither. That change, even though 
occasioning a beautiful passage in the poem, is weak and un- 
satisfying. Stili it is not fundamental, so that one can finally 
say that Robinson did in one fundamental respect so alter 
Arthurian tradition for the better as to give a new and 
desirable vitality to the Merlin-Vivian legend, and so also 
to justify Ben Ray Redman’s statement that “the fateful love 
of Merlin for Vivian” has found in Robinson its “greatest 
troubadour. 


995 


5Edwin Arlington Robinson (New York, 1926), p. 77. 
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To these versions of the Arthurian legends, which he thus 
adopted, Robinson gave a new and advanced development and 
increased their matter-content—but not successfully. In gen- 
eral, there has been a steady development in the Arthurian 
legends from the external to the internal, from physical to 
spiritual, from tournaments to feelings, from conflict of arms 
to conflict of conscience. In Malory all is war and tourna- 
ment; heroes do—they little feel or meditate. In Tennyson, 
standing midway between Malory and Robinson, there are 
both tournaments and thoughts, combat and conscience, deeds 
and feelings, actions and reactions. But in Robinson this 
development has completed its arc away from Malory. There 
is no longer action, only reaction; no deeds, only talk; no 
tournaments, only thoughts and meditations. A war to which 
Malory devotes chapters, Robinson alludes to in one line, but 
devotes page upon page to the words, thoughts, and feelings 
of those concerned in the war. 

In “Lancelot,” for example, he passes over Lancelot’s attack 
on Modred and his twelve followers, and informs us of the 
encounter only in Arthur’s subsequent soliloquy; so, too, he 
passes over the rescuing of the Queen from the fire and the 
hewing down of Gawain’s brothers, informing us of this only 
in Lucan’s brief and incoherent report to the King; to Lan- 
celot’s single combats with Gawain he barely alludes. In 
short, he presents not one scene of action or battle. Even in 
“Tristram,” the most readable and dramatic of the three, one 
recalls only two brief scenes of action, when Tristram hurls 
Andred against the wall, and when Andred plunges his dagger 
into the fated lovers. 


II 


Robinson is, of course, fundamentally right in acting upon 
the principle that the most acceptable way for a modern 
author to treat Arthurian material, is to supply the thought, 
feeling, and conscience which the medieval romancers failed \ 
to give their characters. From the physical to the spiritual, 
such is in all things the line of development: from the smok- 
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ing, burning ox in the Old Testament to the tiny Divine Host 
in the New; from the shining armor in Homer to Dimmes- 
dale’s conscience in Hawthorne. Robinson’s poems, there- 
fore, represent the most advanced, the most modern develop- 
ment in Arthurian treatment, and therein lies both their 
unique distinction and the source of their greatest defects. 

First of all, it is possible to carry this tendency from action 
to feeling too far. After all, the Arthurian legends are stories, 
and the present poems are presented as narratives, and, how- 
ever laudable it be to depict the thoughts and feelings of the 
actors, yet to have a narrative one must have action, to excite 
interest one needs incident. No adventure, no combat, is as 
little satisfactory as all adventure and all combat. Stevenson 
rightly said:*° “It is not character but incident that woos us 
out of our reserve” and that causes us to “plunge into the tale 
in our own person and bathe in fresh experience.” It is un- 
fortunate that Robinson should have carried a laudable 
tendency from actions to reactions, to such an extreme as 
nearly destroys the narrative interest of the poems. 

A far more serious defect, however, but one not generally 
admitted, is that the enriched, or better, increased matter- 
content of the legends, namely the thoughts, feelings, medita- 
tions, etc., supplied by this emphasis upon the reactions of the 
characters, proves upon analysis to be far more extensive than 
significant or worthwhile. One hesitates to say this, since it 
is on the strength of these expositions of thoughts and feelings 
that Robinson is accounted, as Redman says,’ “an acute de- 
pictor of human types, a shrewd doctor of souls, a sharp psy- 
chologist.” This dictum is so generally and trustingly ac- 
cepted that it seems foolhardy to voice dissent. Yet one must. 
There is very little of psychology that is worthwhile or intel- 
ligible in these poems. There is a psychologic atmosphere 
throughout, there are endless dialogues, monologues, and com- 





8“A Gossip on Romance” (1882) in Essays by Robert Louis Stevenson, edited by 
Wm. L. Phelps (New York, 1918), p. 231. 
7Edwin Arlington Robinson (New York, 1926), p. 25. 
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ments that flavor of psychology, but upon analysis they yield 
very little; they merely sound deep and significant. They are 
much more the tiresome trivialities of “small talk” than the 
true and insight-giving revelations of interesting minds and 
souls. 

The poems are full of passages like this one, picked at 
random, of Lancelot saying to the Queen :* 

But all this is language; 
And I know more than words have yet the scope 
To show of what’s to come. Go now to rest; 
And sleep, if there be sleep. ‘There was a moon; 
And now there is no sky where the moon was. 
Sometimes I wonder if this be the world 
We live in, or the world that lives in us. 

Now if a friend in a letter wrote pages and pages like this 
one would engage a psychiatrist for him, but seeing it in a 
poem one is awed by it and calls it sharp psychological sub- 
tlety. One hesitates to say this, but despite the chorus of 
praise, despite the danger of exposing oneself to the sneer of 
being simply too stupid to appreciate, and despite many things 
that can truly be said in its favor, one must, nevertheless, de- 
clare that much of the high-sounding psychologizing in these 
Arthurian poems is simply persiflage, verbal smoke-screening, 
meaningless or valueless “small talk” expressed in clever 
words, the chief effect of which is to dull the interest and 
make for hard reading. That this judgment is true is some- 
what borne out by the fact that “Tristram,” which has ad- 
mittedly the least of this so-called psychologizing, is by far 
the best of the three. 

On the whole, then, one concluces that Robinson did further 
the development of the Arthurian stories by trying to supply 
the thoughts and feelings behind the deeds sung by Malory, , 
but that the thoughts and feelings so supplied are generally 
not very interesting, intelligible, or significant. 

This latter unfavorable circumstance is also bound to 





8Collected Poems of E. A. Robinson (New York, 1930), “Lancelot,” p. 408. 
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handicap the author’s manner and style. If a style, ever so 
clever and excellent, be forced to express worthless thoughts, 
it will itself upon analysis begin to look bad. Certainly where 
the matter is not significant one can hardly find significant 
gem-like lines. And in these poems, however superb the style 
in other respects, there are few memorable lines. True, if one 
consciously looks for them, one finds lines which for the 
moment seem so, as for example:° 


.. . his lips and hers 
Put speech out like a flame put out by fire, 


10 
and: 
. .. when you stake your wisdom for a woman 


Compute the woman to be worth a grave. 
But one usually forgets them quickly. They do not wear like 
those in “Hamlet”: 
Brevity is the soul of wit." 


There is nothing either good or bad, 
but thinking makes it so.” 


Or more appropriately, like those in Tennyson’s “Idylls”: 


Man dreams of fame while woman wakes to love.” 


He makes no friend who never made a foe." 
He is all fault who hath no fault at all.® 


Even if a poem as a whole were poor, if it have many great 
lines the world is grateful to a poet for treating the theme 
which inspired them and will never entirely consign it to 
oblivion: sometimes it almost seems that a work is as great as 
some of its lines. 

In this, Robinson’s poems are not great; but their style as a 
whole is, nevertheless, striking and brilliant. Bliss Perry, re- 
ferring to these poems, speaks of his “uncanny technical skill 


%Ibid., “Tristram,” p. 613. 
10Tbid., “Merlin,” p. 240. 
llHamlet, Act II, sc. ii, 1. 90. 
12Hamlet, Act II, se. ii, ll. 254-6. 
13¢Merlin and Vivien,” |. 458. 
14“T ancelot and Elaine,” |. 1082. 
15“T ancelot and Elaine,” 1. 131. 
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in blank verse.’”"* One writer, Lucius Beebe,” speaks of his 
judicious “use of the feminine ending, the errant caesura, in- 
version, overflow, and variety in number of stress,” so that 
monotony is avoided in Miltonic fashion. This indicates the 
general trend of opinion as, also, the impossibility of adequate 
analysis in a short article. 

Noteworthy itself is the length of the poems, throughout 
which this “uncanny technical skill in blank verse” had to be 
and is sustained. It certainly presupposes, too, considerable 
architectonic skill. Here Robinson was not always happy, 
sometimes handicapping himself with a clumsy, ineffective, 
however well-intentioned order of arrangement. In “Merlin,” 
his manner of carrying the reader from the present back ten 
years really serves neither artistry nor suspense; it merely 
achieves confusion. “Tristram,” too, suffers from an artificial 
order. It begins for example with Isolt of Brittany waiting 
for Tristram who had ten years before given her a ring. Such 
artificial arrangement, violating as it does both chronology 
and viewpoint, burdens a style, which must labor to effect 
coherence. 

As to the style proper one can call it brilliant: word follows 
word, and line follows line, as perfectly as if so ordained from 
all eternity. One is tempted to rhapsodize over it. But it is 
a somewhat fatal brilliancy, where everything flows along 
beautifully more because it fits than because it carries a great 
meaning. So the lines, 

All day long the rain came down on Joyous Gard, 


Where now there was no joy, and all that night 
The rain came down, 


though glittering gracefully, really say only that 


All day and night the rain came down on Joyous Gard, 
Where now there was no joy. 





16Jn the Preface to An Introduction to Edwin Arlington Robinson by Charles Cestre 
and Selected Poems with a Preface by Bliss Perry (New York, 1931), p. vi. 
17Edwin Arlington Robinson and the Arthurian Legend (Privately Printed, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1927), p. 12. 
18Collected Poems of E. A. Robinson (New York, 1930), “Lancelot,” p. 412. 
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Hence, thirty per cent has proven to be chaff thrown in for 
roundness and effect. Hamlet would advise “More matter, 
with less art.’ Anyhow, this seeming excellent style is usu- 
ally wearying; it seems to produce no movement. Nor does 
it produce very definite ideas or impressions; when adverted 
to, it pleases, but otherwise one does not seem to remember 
definitely anything it says. It reminds one of the lady who, 
extolling a sermon just heard, when asked what the preacher 
had talked about, answered, “Faith, that I can’t tell; but he 
sure used powerful words.” 


II] 


But Bliss Perry is nonetheless right in speaking of Robin- 
son’s “uncanny technical skill in blank verse.” ‘The style it- 
self is brilliant and great enough; sustained for so many lines, 
it graces and distinguishes any poem. But, as Lowell says:* 
“Tt is the substance of what you polish, and not the polish it- 
self, that insures duration.” Unfortunately, as already pointed 
out above, much of the substance is merely trivial, very nearly 
worthless, “small talk.” 

Continuing this matter of substance, one comes to the last 
and most important query: this use of the old legends and this 
emphasis on the reactions of the characters, what end does it 
serve, what final meaning or significance does it yield? 

Has the author, in other words, poured into these old 
legends a philosophy of life, an outlook and ideals that are 
wholesome, significant, intelligible? Tennyson infused into 
the legends the ideal of personal decency; Goethe put into the 
old Faust legend the ideal that serving one’s fellowman will in 
the end save one. Great literature, says Wm. Lyon Phelps, 
“is to give us inspiration ... it helps to build our character.’™ 
Art, says Carl H. Grabo, requires an end:* “That end is an 


19Hamlet, Act II, sc. ii, 1. 95. 
20“Pope” in Literary Essays, Vol. IV (Cambridge, Mass., 1890), p. 15. 

21In a syndicated article entitled “Carlyle’s Heroes,” copyrighted, 1933. 
22The Technique of the Novel (New York, 1928), pp. 322-3. 
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explanation of life or some aspect of life in the light of a per- 
sonal philosophy . . . Without this purpose, without some 
philosophy, art... can achieve no larger unifying design and 
cannot, consequently, endure.” What purpose, what explana- 
tion of life, what inspiration does Robinson put into these 
poems? 

All three of them trace the course of a love, passionate, 
incompatible or unconventional, futile or tragic. Merlin and 
Vivian incompatibly love each other, make themselves mutu- 
ally miserable because of fear that their incompatibility will 
put an end to their love, till the very misery of that fear causes 
them to part. Lancelot and Guinevere wrongfully love each 
other and are miserable because of their constant fear of be- 
trayal and because of Lancelot’s concern with the Light, until, 
after betrayal and war, their love expires. Tristram and Isolt 
are miserable in their love because Isolt’s husband stands be- 
tween them and at last, through Andred, kills them. Is this 
misery portrayed to convey the impression that unconven- 
tional, in two cases adulterous, love leads to tragedy if in- 
dulged in? One can read that into it, but it is not really there. 
The legends as Robinson found them already had the tragic 
ending and the consequent moral implication if one looks for 
it. Robinson rather ignores than conveys it. He does give, in 
masterly fashion, a tragic tone, a sense of things going wrong, 
to the whole of the poems. But far from suggesting that the 
tragedy, the things going wrong, is due to the wrongdoing of 
the actors, he suggests that it is fate that crosses things up for 
them. He somehow gives the impression of reversing Brown- 
ing into “All’s wrong with the world.” When Mark sees 
Tristram and Isolt killed by Andred, he is made to say:” 

... there are darknesses 
That I am never to know... 


... There are some ills and evils 
Awaiting us that God could not invent; 





23Collected Poems of Edwin Arlington Robinson (New York, 1930), “Tristam,” 
pp. 721-2. 
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There are mistakes too monstrous for remorse 
To fondle or to dally with, and failures 

That only fate’s worst fumbling in the dark 
Could have arranged so well. 

That seems to be the cause of human failures, of the 
tragedies in his poems, “fate’s worst fumbling in the dark.” 
Someone has called Robinson a “kindly fatalist and agnos- 
tic.” For him there seems to be no personal responsibility ; 
he says failures are interesting because “there is a world of 
tragedy in the individual’s futile struggles against a fate too 
powerful for him.”” 

One can of course understand and sympathize with this 
agnostic, fatalistic attitude, especially when one recalls that 
these poems were written while the specter of the World War 
was still stalking about. If one does not have a positive, 
optimistic philospohy of life, one cannot put it into a poem; 
nor can one be justly vituperated for not having it—faith, 
wholesome faith of any kind, is a grace more than a virtue; 
the lack of it, a pity more than a wrong. In the present case, 
one is the more inclined to pity and regret, because these 
poems are ever modest and decent in language. In them vice, 
if not blamed, is at least never condoned; and virtue, if not 
praised, is surely never made ridiculous; religion, if it is not 
commended or introduced, is never sneered or smiled at. The 
monks, Masses, and monasteries studding Malory’s pages are 
not to be found in Robinson; but at least nothing bad is put 
in their place. 

Nevertheless, no matter how noble the author, agnosticism 
and fatalism never can yield inspiration, build character, or 
give a wholesome explanation of life. They are negative and 
cannot yield a positive value. And above all things, the least 
capable of inspiration, whether good or bad, is agnosticism, 
for it is of its nature merely indifferent. And this is what one 


*4Tbid., p. 722. 
25See “Edwin Arlington Robinson” in Living Authors (New York, 1931), p. 345. 


26Tbid., p. 346. 
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regretfully has to say of these Arthurian poems: they have no 
real philosophy, no wholesome, no significant meaning, they 
do not give us ideals, they do not help us live—they are in 
purpose at best merely indifferent. 


IV 


This is a sad and serious shortcoming and cannot be entirely 
offset by ever so many other excellences. Such excellences 
these three Arthurian poems of Robinson certainly have. 
They are unique in their nearly complete disregard of adven- 
ture and their almost sole preoccupation with reactions. They 
ennoble the Merlin-Vivian episode to a touching love story. 
They are distinctly impressive in length and seriousness of 
conception. These things, and above all the brilliance of their 
style, the sustained excellence of their blank verse, make them 
the most noteworthy Arthurian productions in American lit- 
erature and place them among the most noteworthy Arthurian 
poems in the world. If they had more substance, less trivial 
and meaningless “psychologizing,”’ a bit more action, and, 
most of all, if they had a real meaning, an inspiring philoso- 
phy, they would be as great as some critics like to call them— 
great enough to be for all time rather than an age. 


te 





Social Justice and the 
Distribution of Wealth 


FRIEDRICH BAERWALD, LL.D. 


the majority of mankind entirely unprepared to cope 
with that situation. Economic progress was suddenly 
interrupted and a situation gradually developed which left 
large proportions of the population without a fair deal. It 
was, therefore, very significant that within less than two years 
after the outbreak of this crisis the Holy Father promulgated 
the encyclical “Quadragesimo Anno” in which he restated and 
enlarged those principles of social justice which forty years 
before found classical formulation in “Rerum Novarum.” 
Nothing could have been more timely than this encyclical. 
In the last analysis every crisis in the economic order is in- 
tellectual. Today not things as such are in disorder but their 
interrelations as devised and organized by man. There is no 
decline in the productivity of agriculture, no lessening of the 
efficiency of industry, no lack of labor. Yet apparently we are 
not able to manage our economic system which has reached 
such a high degree of technical perfection in a way which is 
satisfactory from the social point of view. Surpluses accumu- 
late which cannot be absorbed, whereas on the other side 
unemployment is seemingly developing into a chronic social 
disease. The lack of coordination and of the ability to master 
the complicated machinery of a differentiated economic sys- 
tem such as ours, which reveal themselves more and more as 
the crisis continues, must be traced back to a loss of knowledge 
of the basic principles of all social existence. As it is stated in 
“Quadragesimo Anno”: “It is therefore very necessary that 
economic affairs be once more subjected to and governed by a 
true and effective guiding principle.” 


T ve economic depression which set in in 1929 found 
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The principle intimated in this quotation and which under- 
lies all conclusions of this encyclical is social justice. “Rerum 
Novarum” and “Quadragesimo Anno” define the ethical as- 
pects of the modern social question. ‘The principles thus 
revealed are timeless. They apply to all stages of economic 
and historical development. It will be always the foremost 
task of the economist to translate these principles into prac- 
tical terms of economics so that they may be applied correctly 
to the ever-changing problems of the actual social order. 
Whoever quotes from these encyclicals to give authority to 
economic schemes which cannot stand a thorough examination 
is guilty of their abuse. To avoid this it is necessary to clear 
away some popular misunderstandings and misinterpretations 
of applied principles of social justice. This will be my object 
in the pages that follow. 

Most of the practical problems of social justice center 
around what economists term distribution. Needless to say 
that large-scale maldistribution of income is incompatible 
with the concept of a just social order. However, the “redis- 
tribution” of wealth is not as simple as the more popular 
advocates of vote-getting panaceas would have it. If we 
listen to the soap-box or Madison-Square-Garden economists 
the impression is conveyed to us that the problem of distribu- 
tion of wealth consists of something like cutting a pie in as 
many pieces as possible. Statistics are produced which show 
that a small minority controls the greater part of capital and 
receives a much greater share of the national income than the 
larger majority of the people. What could be simpler, accord- 
ing to popular argument, than to change the present percent- 
ages of distributive shares in order to spread an adequate 
income among a greater number? But things are not so easy. 

To grasp the implications of all problems which must be 
solved in order to achieve greater social justice, it is necessary 
to examine the various angles of distribution, first theoretic- 
ally, and then to connect the results of this analysis with a 
description of the historical changes which modify the struc- 
ture of wealth and income. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 


I 


Most people who talk about the redistribution of wealth do 
not seem to realize that capital and the income, which is 
derived from it, are not static. They assume that if capital has 
once reached a certain volume and a certain productivity it 
could remain permanently at this level. If capital and income 
were static, then, indeed, the problem of redistribution of 
wealth could be solved easily. However, this theory is as 
erroneous as it can be. It leaves aside two points which are 
essential for an understanding of the distribution of wealth: 
the production of income; and, the reproduction of capital. 

If we eliminate these problems as is usually done, then the 
suggestions to redistribute wealth consist in nothing else than 
to cut our national pie into numerous pieces without caring 
from where new supplies shall come when everybody has 
consumed his share. Before we divide up everything we must 
provide for something new to be distributed next time. Ina 
more technical language all this amounts to saying that the 
problems of distribution of wealth center in the sphere of 
income rather than in the sphere of capital stock. 

Income, however, cannot be divided unless it is produced. 
The production of income occurs in the process of exchange 
of goods or services. The mere production of goods does not 
yield returns. Not before we have sold what we have pro- 
duced, do we receive income. The production of income, 
therefore, is linked with the turnover of goods and services 
within the economic system. Only under very exceptional 
conditions can it happen that we get “something for nothing,” 
that is to say that we get more back than we have invested.’ 


10Only in case of a monopoly of scarce goods or where the growth of the economic 
system produces surpluses can we expect income in excess of our investment in the 
form of goods and of services. The exploitation of a monopoly position has a natural 
limit in the purchasing power of consumers. Marx did not distinguish between 
monopoly surpluses and surpluses caused by economic expansion, a fact which has 
been ably pointed out by another Socialist, Rosa Luxembourg. Cf. Die Accumulation 
des Kapitals. If she had drawn all conclusions inherent in her criticisms she would 
have been forced to abandon completely the Marxian system. 
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Otherwise our income must be produced by goods or services 
which we exchange. This leads to the conclusion that a better 
distribution of wealth cannot be achieved by a changing of 
percentages of shares of the allegedly steady income stream. 
It can be materialized only by a better distribution of produc- 
tive opportunity. But this is only one angle of the problem. 
The other is the character of wealth itself. 

In the popular sense wealth is an accumulation of savings 
which are evaluated according to their ability to provide a 
steady income for consumptive purposes. Economically, how- 
ever, wealth is not related to consumption but to production. 
In this sense wealth indicates actual and potential productiv- 
ity. It is determined not so much by the actual size of capital 
expressed in machinery and money but by the possibilities of 
that capital to renew itself continuously within the process of 
production. If this process of reproduction is disturbed the 
economic system accumulates deficits which eventually lead 
to a shrinkage of its volume, to unemployment and a decline of 
the purchasing power. Therefore, the return on capital must 
always be large enough to cover adequate rates of reproduc- 
tion. Otherwise the continuity of the economic process will 
be interrupted. All this must be considered before we ap- 
proach the problem of the distribution of wealth. It is self- 
evident that not the total income produced can be redistrib- 
uted. Only what is left after the rates of reproduction have 
been deducted is available for distribution. 

In order to understand this fully we must think of a 
stabilized economic system in which the population is sta- 
tionary, territorial expansion and the tempo of the technical 
improvements slow. In the Middle Ages these static condi- 
tions prevailed. Within such a stable society all economic 
activities tend to move in a steady circular flow. Goods and 
services are exchanged in a regular rhythm. The market is 
static and easy to know. Production can be adjusted to 
demand. The size of the capital enables the production of 
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goods on an average level of demand without being extended 
too large so as to make its own reproduction impossible. 

These simple basic relations between the size of capital and 
the size of income have been overshadowed by a phenomenon 
which is typical only of a certain stage of economic develop- 
ment. In a period of rapid quantitative and qualitative 
growth, the total income is often larger than the average re- 
turns plus the rate of reproduction. This excess of income is 
termed surplus. It is essential to understand that surpluses 
cannot appear in a stabilized and stationary economic system. 
They are by-products of expansive tendencies in the economic 
system which last only so long as population and technical 
trends are dynamic. So long as this was the case, it was hard 
to discover that this surplus economy had a singular historical 
character. This is the reason why both the liberal and the 
socialistic school of thought have failed to give an adequate 
explanation of the origin of surpluses, profits and interest. — 

The liberals tried to discover “eternal” laws according to 
which surpluses must result always out of the economic 
process. However, all their efforts turn out to be vicious 
circles of argumentation because they try to eliminate from 
their analysis the historical conditions which determine the 
character of an economic system. All these erroneous theories 
are based in the last analysis on the impossible attempt to 
explain dynamic and historical economic facts in terms of a 
timeless non-historical system of economic thinking. 

The Marxian Socialist traced surpluses back to the so-called 
class monopoly of the means of production by capitalists 
which enables them to underpay workers and thereby to 
materialize surplus profits. However, the surpluses which 
accumulated in the period of expansion could never have been 
materialized by an underpayment of workers alone. No one 
can deny that workers were underpaid, especially in the early 
stages of capitalistic development and that conditions pre- 
vailed during that period which cannot be reconciled with 
sound principles of social justice. But on the other side it is 
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well known that the standard of living of the working classes 
improved continuously during the period of capitalistic 
growth. Marx tried to prove that the surpluses were gained 
within the factory and that they represented the difference 
between the values produced by the workers and their wages. 
In reality, however, these surpluses were materialized outside 
of the factory within a growing market system which added 
surplus value to the production. 

In order to understand this, it is only necessary to take into 
consideration some very simple facts which, incredible as it 
may sound, have never been connected with the problem of 
surpluses. To materialize surpluses of production it is neces- 
sary to find markets for the goods produced. We have seen 
that surpluses are the excess returns which remain after the 
deduction of the rate of the reproduction of capital and the 
volume of average income. If a production shall yield 
greater returns it is necessary to find new markets for it. New 
markets cannot be created artificially. They can be found 
either in new territories or when an increase in population or 
new inventions bring forward new demands. During the 
period of expansion all conditions which make for the devel- 
opment of new markets and for the appearance of new de- 
mands prevailed. The surpluses which materialized in that 
stage of capitalistic development were an expression only of 
this dynamic situation. 

With this we come to the conclusion that the production of 
wealth has entirely different aspects under dynamic and under 
stationary conditions of the economic system. The same ap- 
plies to distribution. The main misconceptions which underly 
the present discussion of the distribution of wealth lie in the 
failure to recognize this basic difference. Our methods of 
economic understanding have been developed in a period of 
rapid expansion in which surpluses accumulated at a fast 
pace. This led to the erroneous identification of the economic 
conditions of that period with alleged eternal laws of eco- 
nomic development. However, nothing justifies such an 
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assumption. The present depression indicates clearly enough 
that we have reached a turning point. Expansive tendencies 
slow down and are gradually supplanted by more stationary 
conditions in which surpluses decline. The time-honored 
economic problem of distributive shares which underlies both 
Liberalism and Socialism becomes meaningless. The problem 
of social justice moves to the sphere of productive shares. 

It is essential that this discussion proceed in full con- 
sciousness of the historical changes which we are undergoing 
today. The very fact that the problem of redistribution of 
wealth has come to the foreground is an indication of these 
changes and it would be absurd if a discussion which is caused 
fundamentally by these transformations should ignore their 
significance and assume that the economic order is not in a 
state of transition to new historical conditions. We live in a 
period of rapid transformation of social reality. The actual 
changes in the social order move faster than our thoughts. 
Unless we adjust our methods of understanding to these new 
trends, the danger arises that we contribute rather to a con- 
fusion than to a solution of social problems and that with 
words which have become meaningless we pretend to discuss 
bil actual issues which have become already historical. 
| This situation reveals itself especially in the use we make 
es of certain economic and political terms and slogans which 
i have been formulated under historical conditions which are 
. very different from our present situation. It is necessary to 
analyze the changing meaning of some of these conceptions 
to arrive at an adequate understanding of just distribution. 































II 


During the whole era of economic expansion people were 
convinced that an optimum of social justice could be best 
achieved within a competitive economic system which is free 
entirely from any kind of State interference. It was main- 
tained that the State should remain aloof from the free-market 
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system which was able to regulate all its functions automatic- 
ally and to the benefit of all. This restriction of the role of 
the State was always wrong as a principle. The State as a 
corporate moral person has to promote the common weal 
which cannot be achieved without social justice. Hence the 
State can never be entirely indifferent toward the economic 
system. Laissez-faire was without harm only under the ex- 
ceptional conditions of an expanding economic system. The 
slogans of free trade and of non-interference of the State into 
the economic sphere had a certain justification at the time 
when they first were used. But it is impossible to approach 
present-time problems with these terms without allowing for 
the historical changes which have occurred since then. 

Free trade is an expression of the expanding economic sys- 
tem. It presupposes a stage of historical development in 
which some countries were much farther advanced in the 
process of industrialization than others. Under these condi- 
tions industrial nations were able to conquer still-undeveloped 
markets and to increase the proportion of industry within their 
domestic economic system while discouraging domestic agri- 
culture. This development can last so long as the possibilities 
to extend to foreign markets last and the decline of domestic 
agriculture has not yet reached the point where it endangers 
the maintenance of domestic purchasing power. Free-trade 
conditions can last so long as there is a balance between in- 
dustry and agriculture in the world at large. Now this dif- 
ferentiation between agricultural and industrial countries 
diminishes as history proceeds. Industrialization spreads all 
over the world. However, for a long time the differentiation 
of the standard of living and of the wage level in old and new 
industrial countries remains. Under these conditions the 
country with the lowest wage level would have all the profits 
of free trade. Eventually a reversal of the historical develop- 
ment of commerce would take place. The country having 
been industrialized last would conquer the market of the old 
industrial countries. We see that the beneficial effects of free 
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trade belong to a certain stage of historical development. It 
is impossible to discuss its principles and its possible implica- 
tions today without going back to an analysis of the conditions 
under which it originated. 

The same is true of non-intervention of the State into the 
economic system. During the period of expansion in which 
social maladjustments always were solved by a moving of the 
frontier, State intervention was hardly necessary within the 
economic system. The rapid pace of industrialization caused 
a shortage of labor. Longtime unemployment was unknown. 
The real wage level rose steadily. But even at that time the 
economic system had not entirely dispensed with the assistance 
of the State. The State did not interfere in the domestic 
market, but it never ceased to interfere at the frontier. The 
State gave political and military protection to economic ex- 
pansion. The end of this period removed State interference 
from the frontier back to the center of the economic system. 
With this shifting of interference this phenomenon merely 
became more visible; and it is an error to assume that it ever 
ceased to be effective at any time of the economic development. 

The wholesome effects of entirely unrestricted competition 
on a free market also last so long as expansive tendencies 
prevail. If new markets can be opened to economic activity 
and if new groups of consumers continue to appear on the 
market the evil effects of unrestricted competition can easily 
be overcome because it is always possible to escape from a 
market which has become too crowded into new economic 
territory. Under these conditions unrestricted competition is 
a stimulus to enterprise and raises the quality of production. 
But all this applies only to an open economic territory which 
has not yet definite boundaries. As the frontier is approached 
monopolistic tendencies of big business combinations come to 
the foreground. In this stage of development the State cannot 
any longer be indifferent. This principle has been clearly 
stated in “Quadragesimo Anno”: “Just as the unity of human 
society cannot be built upon class warfare, so the proper 
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ordering of economic affairs cannot be left to free competi- 
tion alone.” 

With the approaching end of the period of rapid expansion 
it is necessary that this principle be recognized generally. 
But if we look at the current discussion of this problem we 
find that there is no grasp of the historical meaning of free 
competition. We have seen that a minimum of interference 
was the best economic policy in the decades when this con- 
tinent was being settled and conquered by industry and rail- 
roads. This statement, however, does not imply that free 
competition could solve our actual problems. It is always a 
good thing to make use of past experiences. But before draw- 
ing direct conclusions from the past it is necessary to ascertain 
whether the conditions of the past still exist today. The in- 
adequacy of most of our discussions is based on the fact that 
most of us are unaware of the change in the historical situa- 
tion. Today the abolition of all restrictions in domestic com- 
merce and the reintroduction of free trade would inevitably 
lead to a destruction of large proportions of small business. 
All this would not endanger supply from the technical point 
of view, but it would annihilate the basis of self-support of 
innumerable individuals. State interference, banned from 
the economic field, would reappear in the form of an organi- 
zation of permanent relief systems on an enormous scale. It 
is either ignorance or demagogy if the dropping of all restric- 
tions is presented today as a way to economic salvation. 

Economic individualism and its alleged superiority to all 
other systems must also be considered in connection with the 
historical facts of economic expansion. It is self-evident that 
outstanding personal ability is required for the management 
of business under all economic systems. ‘Today much greater 
abilities are needed than in a period when the natural develop- 
ment offered new opportunities almost automatically. Under 
such dynamic conditions these opportunities offered them- 
selves to everybody who was capable to utilize them. Farmers 
could move to virgin lands which they could acquire for very 
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little. The larger crops that they grew were sold to the 
rapidly increasing population. The introduction of mass 
production or of new types of merchandise opened new busi- 
ness possibilities. Under these conditions restriction on the 
unlimited display of economic individualism would have 
hampered economic progress. However, it would be a grave 
error to believe that individual initiative alone could over- 
come the present depression. Today coordinated efforts are 
necessary to supersede the deadlock, to adjust production and 
demand, and to further economic development. The former 
rugged individualism must develop to some kind of coopera- 
tive individualism if individualism is to survive at all. 

Our discussion has shown that it is impossible to evaluate 
the role of the State within the economic system without mak- 
ing an allowance for the historical changes which have 
occurred since the first formulation of liberal slogans. Today 
every analysis of the economic situation must be preceded by 
an analysis of our historical situation. This will be our object 
in the next section. 


III 


The great crisis under which the whole world is suffering 
today indicates an historical turning point. The expansive 
tendencies which were typical of the economic development 
of the last two centuries are slowing down. By this I do not 
mean to say that expansion will stop suddenly and that no 
further expansion would be at all possible. But it is essential 
to realize that the tempo of economic development is begin- 
ning to change considerably. 

The first sign of the fundamental change comes from vital 
statistics. The rate of increase of the nations among whom 
capitalism arose first is declining. The moment can be pre- 
dicted when this trend will show itself in an actual decline of 
the number of the population. The period of imperialism has 
come to anend. All territory which until a century ago was 
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hardly known has been opened to commerce. Industrializa- 
tion has spread over the entire world. It is self-evident that 
this changes the international aspects of economy. It becomes 
increasingly difficult to create additional economic activity on 
the basis of the margin between industrialized and primitive 
countries. This sets a definite limit to further expansion. In 
the realm of technique, possibilities of improvements still 
seem inexhaustible. But it is at least doubtful whether new 
inventions will ever again result in additional mass production 
and in the creation of new demands. 

Little attention has been paid to this transformation of the 
historical situation which we have outlined above. Yet with- 
out an understanding of these changes it is impossible to devise 
new economic possibilities. This applies especially to the 
relation between the people and the State. So long as eco- 
nomic expansion gave sufficient opportunity for everyone, 
these relations were of no concern for an economic analysis. 
They cannot be overlooked today. 

Industrialization has increased the integration between the 
people and the State, but the approaching end of the period 
of expansion, coinciding with an unprecedented development 
of technical efficiency has created that maladjustment between 
the population and the economic system of which the number 
of unemployed are a symptom. Unemployment was not en- 
tirely unknown in former stages of economic development. 
However, the continued growth of the economic system pro- 
vided always new possibilities to absorb temporary surpluses 
of labor. It is well known for instance that the introduction 
of mechanized labor in the textile industry created great un- 
employment and misery among the weavers. But this eventu- 
ally was overcome by the new opportunities which offered 
themselves by the upward movements to a higher stage of 
economic development. Under these historical conditions it 
was possible to leave the solution of all these problems to the 
more or less natural trends within the economic system. The 
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rapid quantitative and qualitative transformations created 
new sources of income which were strong enough to absorb 
increased output. 

Today we cannot rely any longer on these natural develop- 
ments because they have slowed down so considerably that it 
would take too much time and destroy too many values until 
a new adjustment between the population and the economic 
system could be reached by economic self-regulation. We 
must begin to realize what it means that from a strictly tech- 
nical point of view it is possible today to produce all that is 
needed without using all existing capacities of labor and pro- 
duction. The “plenty midst poverty” slogan reveals a striking 
lack of understanding of the economic process. We have 
already seen that plenty or wealth must be considered always 
in its connection with reproduction. Surpluses which cannot 
be absorbed by the market remain surpluses in a technical 
sense while they become economic deficits. The fact that 
more can be produced with less people does not indicate in- 
creasing wealth but increasing poverty. This paradox is ex- 
plained easily if we remember that every economic system is 
an exchange of goods or services. Money is only the medium 
of this exchange. It never can be an independent cause for 
wealth. Now if surpluses would continue to be produced in 
an entirely free competitive economy, this would force prices 
down to a level at which reproduction of capital becomes im- 
possible. On the other side, the part of the population which 
is no longer needed in the productive process could not afford 
to absorb the surplus products because it has not rendered any 
services in exchange for these goods. In order to keep this 
part of the population going, relief would have to be extended. 
Now the costs of relief, too, must be produced somewhere in 
the economic system. They cannot be borrowed indefinitely 
because relief in itself cannot provide for a liquidation of the 
debts which are contracted for its purposes. Consequently, 
the productive part of the economic system would have to be 
taxed to pay relief for the unproductive part. 

This dilemma cannot be solved by a socialistic system. The 
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problems which arise out of the growing disparity between 
technical and economic productivity are the same for a cap- 
italistic as for a socialistic system. For instance, if the capa- 
city of coal mines exceeds the volume of actual demand, the 
problems which result from this overinvestment cannot be 
solved by supplanting capitalistic management with socialistic 
forms of public ownership. Unemployment of productive 
capacity and of labor would remain the same under socialism 
and capitalism. We will see later that the Russian develop- 
ment can never be quoted as an instance in the discussion of 
the situation of our highly industrialized Western countries. 

It is necessary to enlarge in this connection on another 
prejudice which is typical of the short-sightedness of some 
modern propagandists. Long before the “ploughing under” 
of crops became a slogan, birth control was propagated. At 
first sight it might appear that birth control could solve all 
problems of surplus population, at least in the next genera- 
tion. However, this idea is based on a total misconception of 
the factors of economic development. Unemployment has 
nothing whatever to do with the numerical side of the popu- 
lation. It is a disorganization of the productive forces of 
society which can occur in a small population as well as in a 
large one. A further decline of the birthrate which must lead 
a few decades hence to an absolute decrease in the population 
is likely to create additional unemployment. It is obvious 
that fewer people present a smaller demand on the market. 
Under the modern conditions of production the decrease of 
demand immediately manifests itself in greater unemploy- 
ment. Whereas a rapid increase in the population during the 
period of expansion stimulated production and increased 
employment, a reverse development would inevitably lead to 
a decline in production and in employment. 


IV 


We have seen that the large surpluses which are typical of 
the early stages of capitalistic development are only an ex- 
pression of the rapid growth and the qualitative transforma- 
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tion of the economic system. In this period, the attitude of 
capitalists has always been determined by their anticipation 
of new quantitative and qualitative development. The sur- 
pluses which are a symptom of these trends were always re- 
invested in new enterprises which were necessary to meet the 
ever increasing demand. Under these circumstances an accu- 
mulation of wealth in the hands of relatively few people 
occurred. It is comprehensible that this led to the question 
whether such an accumulation of surpluses is compatible with 
social justice. But this is no longer the problem of today. We 
cannot demand the distribution of surpluses unless these sur- 
pluses are likely to be reproduced all over again in the course 
of the economic process. Our enormous amounts of surplus 
productive capacity indicate clearly that this process of repro- 
duction is thoroughly disturbed. The more we approach the 
historical end of the period of expansion the less can we ex- 
pect such revolutions in the demand-supply relation as hap- 
pened in the last 120 years. Today we are faced with the 
question whether it is possible to reproduce within a reason- 
able economic period what has been invested already in 
machinery and otherwise. It is necessary to stress again that 
we are not concerned here with surpluses in a technical sense 
of the word. From the angle of economics the problem of 
surpluses lies in the relation between the quantity of goods 
which are produced and the costs of production which include 
the cost of reproduction of capital. It is evident that an in- 
crease of technical surpluses is unfavorable for this relation. 
The economic system is based on exchange. We cannot re- 
verse this basic characteristic of every economic system by 
simply running our productive machinery at full blast and 
having goods produced which cannot be absorbed by a real 
exchange with other goods and services. 

This leads to the decisive point. The present maldistribu- 
tion of wealth cannot be overcome simply by forcing the exist- 
ing income stream into other channels. It can be overcome 
only by a better distribution of productive opportunities. 
Today distribution of wealth means distribution of work. 
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This reverses our whole attitude toward productive activ- 
ities. Whereas in the past we were exclusively concerned with 
the creation of goods we now must be concerned with the 
creation of jobs. We must come to a reconciliation between 
the trends of increasing technical productivity and decreasing 
economic results. The problems of economy again turn to the 
human aspect. 

Redistribution of wealth is, therefore, closely connected 
with the unemployment problem. It is hardly necessary to 
emphasize that relief in any form whatsoever can never lead 
to a better distribution of income. Even should relief be based 
on a sound financial foundation by raising adequate contribu- 
tions for a relief fund we would have contributed nothing to a 
redistribution of wealth. It is entirely fallacious to maintain 
that a spreading of relief would increase purchasing power. 
This point is not an argument against relief. I only mean to 
say that if we discuss distribution of wealth we must think in 
terms of the entire economic system. We cannot examine 
these problems from the point of view of individual family 
budgets. Relief means only a shifting of purchasing power. 
This is true of all forms of financing relief. If we are so 
short-sighted as to believe that a country could go on endlessly 
by borrowing relief money without providing for adequate 
returns then we should at least be able to realize that the sums 
borrowed must be deducted from the available amounts for 
investment. The same is true of a more self-supporting relief 
system although such a system must be preferred from the 
point of view of a sound budget, credit and currency policy. 

The necessity to spread productive shares represents itself 
first in agriculture. Experts on vital statistics and on agri- 
culture inform us that there is a surplus population in agri- 
culture and that it is possible to provide for all foodstuffs with 
less labor than is employed today. 

I am not going to deny the statistical soundness of these 
statements. But if we are concerned with social justice we 
cannot discard the question as to what shall happen to this 
surplus population. We know that not only in agriculture but 
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also in the great industrial centers there is such a surplus popu- 
lation. How can we find a way out of this situation which on 
the one side creates surpluses of goods and on the other side 
surpluses of people? 

After all we have said so far, it is evident that this mal- 
adjustment can never be overcome again by automatic recov- 
ery. The State as a guarantor of social justice must help to 
spread work and by doing so to distribute wealth. The rapid 
industrialization concentrated too many people in big cities. 
At the same time the spirit of industrialization invaded the 
sphere of agricultural production. With the advent of these 
new methods, the agricultural setup was not only changed in 
itself but also in its relations to the other sectors of the eco- 
nomic system. From a merely technical point of view, agri- 
cultural production can be increased almost indefinitely by the 
application of methods of mass production. However, we 
reach here a point from which we begin to see that a merely 
economic or technical reasoning cannot lead to a solution of 
problems which essentially are social. 

So long as the increase of production which is connected 
with these new methods can be absorbed by the growing eco- 
nomic system not much harm will result. But unfortunately 
the industrialization of agriculture coincided with a slowing 
down of the general tendencies of expansion. That is the 
reason why surpluses of agricultural products and of agri- 
cultural labor accumulated. The effects on the economic sys- 
tem at large became visible very soon. Purchasing power of 
agriculture declined relatively. Finally, the prices of agri- 
cultural products had to be maintained artificially on a reason- 
able level. In the long run the danger of forming an agricul- 
tural proletariat becomes acute. All demands for products 
can be satisfied technically because these goods are available. 
Nevertheless unused stocks accumulate because increasing un- 
employment disturbs exchange relations between goods and 
services. This has serious repercussions in all other branches 
of society. Economic, moral and social deterioration threat- 
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ens. A decline in agricultural population means so much loss 
in the biological capital of a nation. 

The solution of these problems cannot be found in a merely 
economic sphere. We must approach them from the social 
point of view. We have seen that a redistribution of income 
without changing the exchange relations within the economic 
system is an illusion nourished only by propagandists of un- 
sound panaceas. However, it is possible to come to a redis- 
tribution of agricultural productive opportunities. The sur- 
pluses of agricultural production cannot be dealt with indefi- 
nitely by subsidies to prevent production. It is necessary to 
spread employment in agriculture and to divide the process 
of production into a greater number of smaller units of agri- 
cultural areas. Such a redistribution of productive shares in 
agriculture is much easier to bring about in the United States 
than it isin Europe. All this does not, of course, exclude the 
application of modern methods of agricultural production to 
improve the general standards of farm products. Nor does 
it exclude cooperative methods of distributing farm goods. 

A redistribution of productive opportunities is also possible 
in other sectors of the economic system. So long as this system 
was expanding, almost all occupations opened opportunities 
for further personal advancement. It was not necessary to pay 
much attention to the distribution of occupations among the 
population. The slowing down of economic growth has 
changed this entirely. Today it is necessary to analyze the 
Situation of every occupation in itself and its relations to 
others. The age composition in the several occupations must 
be taken into consideration in order to develop sufficient 
methods of vocational guidance and to prevent a future over- 
crowding. An economic system cannot go on if it excludes 
people at the height of their productivity from work merely 
in order to employ cheap labor. This is contrary to social 
justice as well as to economic common sense. The profit to the 
individual business in these cases is only a delusion. The 
national economic deficit is increased by these methods and 
finally undermines the profitableness of private enterprises. 
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The distinction between economic and technical efficiency 


‘which imposes itself in agriculture is of even greater im- 


portance in industry. There is a certain maximum of eco- 
nomic effectiveness of rationalization. If productive capacity 
of machinery is extended too far above the potentialities of the 
extension of real demand, the investment on rationalization 
must necessarily become obsolete. Up to a certain point this 
unfavorable development can be counterbalanced by the low- 
ering of the costs of production which mostly results from the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery. However, in the long 
run this cannot upset the unfavorable repercussions of a 
rationalization which exceeds the requirements of the market. 

We cannot escape from these consequences by the creation 
of additional currency. New demand can appear only on the 
market in consequence of an intensified turnover of goods and 
services. That is to say that additional goods can be sold only 
if they appear simultaneously with additional services 
rendered somewhere in the economic system. 

All this mounts up to the conclusion that the present mal- 
distribution can be overcome only by a reestablishment of a 
balance between goods produced and services rendered. Such 
an equation between production and consumption can be 
found only by the medium of an equal distribution of labor 
opportunities. This should make it sufficiently clear that all 
schemes which propagate an extension of the currency in 
order to strengthen the purchasing power are entirely inade- 
quate to reestablish social justice. It is amusing to observe 
how people who so onesidedly overstress the monetary aspect 
of economic problems, which presents only the surface, simul- 
taneously concentrate their attack on “international finance.” 
This certainly is not at all consistent. An extension of credit 
cannot be managed by an increase in the circulation of money. 
It must be based on constructive schemes which spread em- 
ployment and improve the demand-supply relation. Long- 
range housing projects are the best instance of a constructive 
credit policy which avoids inflation while increasing employ- 
ment and stimulating other branches of industry. 
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No help can come to us by pointing out the effects of the 
Five Year Plan in Russia. Even if we leave all philosophical 
objections against Bolshevism apart for the moment and con- 
centrate entirely on the economic aspects, we must come to the 
conclusion that no parallels can be drawn between the Russian 
experiment and the old capitalistic countries. Ata time when 
the European countries had already reached a high stage of 
industrial development Russia was still a primitive country. 
The Five Year Plans are nothing else than an attempt to catch 
up with the industrial development in Western countries. 
That is the reason why all the typical symptoms of the early 
stages of industrialization reappeared in Russia. There was 
no unemployment. On the other side, the wage level was far 
below the level of advanced industrial countries. Now it 
should be obvious that it is impossible to draw any economic 
conclusions from a country in the early stages of industrializa- 
tion to countries in which the development of the productive 
forces have already reached a maximum and where productive 
capacity has been extended beyond real demand. These dif- 
ferences in the stages of economic development make it im- 
possible to compare the situation of Communistic Russia 
with the Western World. 

In this world a change in the organization of property could 
not eliminate our basic maladjustments. A socialization to- 
day would mean that society as a whole would be burdened 
with deficits which result from unemployment of productive 
capacity and labor. Whether a plant is run under a capital- 
istic or a socialistic scheme, it must at least yield the cost of 
reproduction of the investment. But surplus capacity is sur- 
plus capacity under Socialism as well as under Capitalism. 
What we need today is not the abolition of private property 
but a better distribution of property. More than ever it is 
necessary to stop monopolistic tendencies and to protect small 
business against cutthroat competition. 

For decades we have been used to the natural processes of 
economic growth to such an extent that we are hardly able 
to think in terms of economics without implying the existence 
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of expansive tendencies. But we now have reached a point 
where economic expansion gradually transforms itself into a 
stationary economic system. This process of transition is the 
real background of the present crisis. If we wish to overcome 
the maladjustments which result from this change in the his- 
torical situation it is necessary to control this development 
by a sound policy. 

This policy cannot succeed unless it is based on a correct 
philosophy of society. The overwhelming tempo of economic 
expansion has overshadowed the fact that social life is based 
on cooperation and interdependence. Coordination of the 
diverging natural tendencies of our stage of economic devel- 
opment is neither regimentation nor despotism. It is a policy 
which results from the very nature of the State to further the 
common good. The chaotic conditions of today are a symp- 
tom that these sound principles have been neglected for a 
long time. There is no hope of reestablishing social order 
and justice unless we once again bring about the general ac- 
ceptance of these principles. 
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Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest 
a distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


PHILOSOPHY 


PHILOSOPHERS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES. By T. V. Smith. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xxiv, 800. $4.50. 


THE EssENcE OF PLotinus. Compiled by Grace H. Turnbull. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1934. Pp. xx, 303. $2.50. 


St. THOMAS AND THE PROBLEM OF THE SOUL IN THE THIRTEENTH CEN- 
TuRY. By Anton Charles Pegis, Ph.D. Toronto: St. Michael’s College, 
1934. Pp. 213. $2.50. 


THE PHILosopHY OF JOHN Dewey. A Critical Analysis. By W. T. 
Feldman, Ph.D. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1934. Pp. vii, 
127. $1.75. 


The scholastic has set up a philosophy that is in every sense a science. He 
works out his system according to a rigorous rationalistic method, a method 
that combines intuition, analysis, and synthesis. Broad principles emerge, of 
which some, ultimately, stand out as transcendental, running through the 
whole of things. The scholastic is, indeed, an intellectualist, a rationalist, a 
scientist. Hence, when he comes, possessed by this idea of philosophy, to a 
book such as “Philosophers Speak for Themselves,” he is impatient, perhaps 
intolerant, of what seems to him a looseness and laxity of thought, a lack of 
precision unworthy of a philosopher. Yet, if he but examine history, he will 
find there something of a justification—though not a total justification—for 
the attitude of Professer Smith. Scientific philosophy has been largely limited 
to Aristotle and the scholastics, Arabian, Jewish, Christian. 

But side by side with this tradition is another in which philosophy has had 
a broader and fuller meaning, a meaning that is richer in proportion as its 
clarity is obscured. In Plato, surely, there is an emphasis on the “philo”’ of 
philosophy, a fire of poetic energy runs through his writings; for him wisdom 
will not allow of the trammels of scientific method, her going is a freer thing, 
incessu patuit dea. And so, too, in Isocrates, in Cicero, in the Fathers, in 
Newman, and generally among the humanists, philosophy is thought to be an 
enlarged and integrated view of all things, a reaction of the whole man to the 
universe. By it, from the tower of his soul, man looks through the tricolored 
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window of truth, good, and beauty on the passing show of things; and thus 
he contemplates. In short, philosophy in this sense is one of the humanities 
and not a science at all. 

This is a valid view. For science with its division of subject matter and 
limitation of method puts a man in a somewhat abnormal intellectual atti- 
tude. Man, being at the lowest level of the order of intelligence, must 
assume this abnormal position, must withdraw a pace from reality and care- 
fully examine it piece by piece to insure accuracy in his knowledge. Science 
is, therefore, necessary and noble, but it should never stop in itself; division is 
only for the sake of greater unity—distinguer pour unir. Once, by scientific 
study, having distinguished the diverse strands of truth, man must merge 
them again into his integrated reaction, intellectual and emotional, to Reality. 
The end product of all science should be a balanced human attitude. 

Now we are prepared to approach the first of our books. Professor Smith 
is a humanist, in the traditional sense, not only in his graceful style but in his 
thought as well. His philosophy would never let his gaze wander to the 
mere contemplation of truth, he would always have an eye on the bettering 
of man. His philosophizing includes the reactions of will and emotions and 
emphasizes the function of temperament. ‘Wisdom [philosophy]” he writes 
in his introduction, “is more a matter of temperament and character than of 
learning.” ‘A matter of temperament”—the scholastic shakes his head. Yet, 
there is some truth in the remark. Different persons may hold the same basic 
dogmas—in philosophy as well as in religion—and still look through them at 
reality, or use them in facing the world in intensely personal ways. Our 
“realizations” will depend on personal factors. The humanities, though a 
universality must, indeed, run through them, are yet intensely personal. 
Hence, philosophy in this sense will grow as our character, our tastes, our 
insight grows. 

But what Professor Smith does not realize is that a scientific philosophy 
must be behind this reaction to the world, giving certainty to our realizations, 
throwing up for structural framework in our cathedral of thought strong 
columns of philosophical principles. Therefore, he tells us that what opin- 
ions you hold are as much a matter of your personal taste as your dress or 
your brand of cigarettes. He tells us, “Find your type and abide by it,” not 
“Find the truth and abide by it.” Objective values, objective realities, and a 
certitude about them he does not recognize. One cannot without a basic 
scientific philosophy. So in the whole work we find a lack of scientific 
thought side by side with a fine appreciation of the humanistic attitude in 
philosophy. 

The selections themselves run from Thales through all the great and many 
of the lesser thinkers of Greece and Rome; they include excerpts from the 
New Testament, Origen and Augustine. The selections from Plato (274 
pages) are predominantly the “myths,” but they are well chosen. Here are to 
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be found the most beautiful pages of antiquity, pages so beautiful that even 
beside the glory of Christianity they do not fade utterly. Indeed, because of 
their own catholicity they have been caught up in the Catholic tradition. 
Aristotle receives less than half the space of Plato but he is well represented ; 
the First Book of the ‘““Metaphysics” is there in the very fine translation of 
A. E. Taylor. 

Among the Romans, Cicero, Seneca, and Lucretius are present. ‘Three of 
the four selections allowed Cicero touch on law and politics; naturally enough, 
of course, seeing that Cicero was a lawyer, and hence an ideal representative 
of political philosophy. Still, there are many fine things in him that would 
have allowed a wider variety of choice, that splendid passage, for example, in 
the “De Natura Deorum”’ on the order and harmony of the universe. It is 
unfortunate that the First Book, and only the First Book, of Lucretius is given 
(and that in a rather unmoving translation). Lovers of Lucretius will regret 
the omission of the great hymns to Epicurus and the absence of any selection 
from the tremendous Third Book with its passionate defiance of Mors immor- 
talis. This peerless Latin poet surely deserved a more careful selection. 

The section devoted to early Christian thought is disappointing in the ex- 
treme. Some of the selections are very beautiful, but the comments are in 
that outworn spirit that fails, because of the dust of criticism and the minutiae 
of scholarship, to see the large things. Seriously to compare Jesus to Socrates 
is to brush past essential things. It is an intellectual “rick,” by which “a 
false classification is created to swamp a unique thing.”’ And there is present, 
too, that other fault of the “theorists’’ (and a good proportion of modern 
scholars and philosophers are not scholars and philosophers at all but 
“theorists” ), the picking and choosing of evidence to the loss of a healthy 
integral view, which alone can be the true view. The true Jesus is unknown; 
only an “eidolon” moves through the Gospels!” We rather think that the 
wild and mutually destructive theories of New-Testament critics have de- 

stroyed one another some time ago. 

The selections from Augustine are also disappointing. That the “thinker of 
a thousand years” should be represented by a handful of poorly chosen texts 
is regrettable. Who can bear the omission of “If to any the tumult of the 
flesh were hushed, hushed the images, etc.” ?? There is, too, much one 
might find fault with, if space permitted, in the Appendix devoted to Scho- 
lastic Philosophy. The texts on the ontological argument are a rather un- 
necessary appendage. A preoccupation with this argument seems often to go 





1Chesterton, G. K., The Everlasting Man, p. 86 (New York, Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, 1925). 

2Is Professor Smith utterly unaware of the work of Grandmaison, Lebreton, 
Lagrange? 
3Confessions, IX, 25. 
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with a total blindness to the wealth of solid argumentation for the existence 
of God to be found even in Anselm himself. The ontological argument has 
occasioned far more philosophical tantrums than ever it should have. 

But there is a deeper flaw in the book than has yet been mentioned. The 
work is intended as a textbook, a textbook to teach philosophy. “Here pass 
in stately procession the greatest minds of our early world—from Thales to 
Augustine. As they pass, they teach.” But the trouble is that as they pass 
they teach different things. It is notorious that the result of learning phi- 
losophy by the historical method is agnosticism or subjectivism. You cannot 
substitute the historical method for the philosophical. Philosophy is concerned 
not with the dicta philosophorum but with the veritas rerum. History looks 
to the dicta. For history of philosophy to function correctly as a ferment of 
thought and as an instrument for enlarging the mind, it must be approached 
by a student grounded in positive philosophy or interpreted by a professor 
against a background of positive philosophy. Such is not the aim of the 
present work; in fact, it invites to subjective and temperamental philosophies. 
This is the burden of its introduction. 

However, for such as approach this book in the spirit of Plato who wrote 
that he was ready “‘to fight, in word and in deed, to the utmost of my power,” 
for the veritas rerum, it will prove of real service as supplementary reading 
in selections for the most part well chosen and usefully annotated. To watch 
the growth of philosophical problems in successive philosophers is to grow in 
understanding of these problems—an essential in the formation of a philo- 
sophical mind. 

“The Essence of Plotinus” is well gotten up and well equipped; it should 
find a ready welcome among students of philosophy. After a Foreword by 
Dean Inge, an editorial Preface, and 2n Introduction, extracts from Porphy- 
ry’s life of Plotinus sketch the manner of man he was and prepare us for 
his mystical philosophy. Next, there is a succinct outline of his system with 
useful notes on terminology. Then comes the book proper, 205 pages of 
extracts from the ‘“‘Enneads.” The Appendix is relatively large (52 out of 
303 pages) and very interesting. It contains pertinent source materials from 
Plato and Aristotle and examples of Plotinus’ influence on Augustine, Dante, 
Schiller, Spencer, Vaughan, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Emerson, Tennyson. 
The Bibliography and the Index are very good. 

The works of Plotinus have certainly been neglected. Dean Inge, in his 
brief Foreword, points out many reasons for this. Surely one reason has been 
the lack of just such books as this one. It will do us of this age in particular 
no little good to delve into this philosopher of the spirit. Augustine, we know, 
saw in these Neoplatonists much truth and received at their hands his prepara- 
tion for Catholicism. If “the Christian Church . . . has assimilated” a great 
deal of the Neoplatonic philosophy, it is because she found in it elements of 
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universal truth which, therefore, fitted harmoniously with her own deposit 
of doctrine. 

These pages from Plotinus, many of them remarkably beautiful, are, then, 
well worth being made accessible to the modern student. Not only will the 
Neoplatonic strain of the Middle Ages be more understandable, the mind of 
the individual reader will be refreshed and his heart warmed. Particularly in 
his theory of beauty is Plotinus a profound and inspiring philosopher. No 
better ontological explanation of beauty has ever been given—perhaps can 
never be given—than his (p. 43): “We hold that all loveliness of the world 
comes by communication in Ideal Form. . . . This, then, is how the material 
thing becomes beautiful—by communicating in the thought that flows from 
the Divine.” The splendor formae remains, we believe, the sum and sub- 
stance of beauty:* “psa igitur similitudo Primi Actus in quacumque materia 
existens est forma ejus.” ‘The pages he penned of this splendor and of this 
participation we call form are themselves replete with that intellectual beauty 
he so loved and so well described—beauty “beautiful beyond the beauty of 
evening and the dawn” (p. 44). 

The translation, basically that of the great translation by Stephen Mac- 
Kenna, is done in charming and distinctive English, more readable and direct 
than the Greek original. 

Perhaps the parallels given in the Appendix are, in some cases at least, 
overdone. Surely in so general and natural a passage from Dante as “the 
King who draweth our wills to be one with His will . . . His will which is 
our peace’—can hardly be said to echo, in any particular way, Plotinus’ 
lines (p. 254): “King of Truth, holding sway by all reason over a host 
that shares His divinity.”” Dante—it seems more reasonable to think—writes 
directly from an interpretation of Scholasticism, a system that did in fact 
contain the best elements of Neoplatonism.° 

In the first pages of the book one finds the prayer of Saint Thomas, 
“Creator Ineffabilis,” inserted as a sort of pious preface. It is not unfitting, 
for Thomas drew from the Platonic tradition its grand ideas, purged its 
incidental errors, elevated its similes—its participatio and the rest—and 
merged them all, ideas and expressions, in a synthesis more beautiful and 
more satisfying by far because it is more true. 

Dr. Pegis in his volume gives us a careful study of the problem of the 
human soul as it appears in thirteenth-century philosophy. The view of St. 
Bonaventure as a representative of the older school, and of Albert as a 
herald of new things serve as excellent background for the doctrine of St. 
Thomas. Careful coordination of facts and abundant documentation are 
the particular virtues of the book; synthetic ability is less in evidence, par- 


4St. Thomas Jn Boet. de Trinitate, Qu. IV., art. 2. 
5See the article ““Neo-Platonism” in the Catholic Encyclopedia. 
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ticularly in the treatment of St. Thomas where the diffuseness of the dis- 
cussion makes it difficult to follow. It seems to us that the problem of a 
plurality of forms, a problem well treated in the section on St. Bona- 
venture, receives too little notice from the standpoint of St. Thomas. More- 
over, his interpretation of “body” in the human composite as “materia prima” 
is barely more than mentioned (p. 173). This important point might have 
received more development. In the Conclusion Dr. Pegis shows the relation 
of the whole problem to the facts of human cognition. 

This book is published in the St. Michael’s Mediaeval Studies, a series 
which is intended to furnish students of scholastic philosophy with scholarly 
texts at reasonable prices. May it prosper! 

Dr. Feldman, working under the inspiration of Professor Lovejoy, has ex- 
amined the philosophy of John Dewey in the light of its underlying implica- 
tions. He disentangles the unformulated presuppositions which are behind 
Dewey’s discussion of various problems, showing us how they modify and 
contradict one another. The study is well-written, logically and coherently 
argued; it is worthy of praise on every point. 

However, we think the conclusions mild; stronger statements are justified 
by Dr. Feldman’s analyses. For his chapters show us in Dewey a man who 
simply is not a scientific philosopher, a man who has gathered his presuppo- 
sitions from the fads of contemporary science, as in the case of his application 
of Darwinism to epistemology (Chapter IV), or from prevalent popular 
viewpoints as in his view of intelligence as ordered only to action. He seems 
to have grasped only inadequately the central problems of philosophy. 

There are, to be sure, clever, useful and intelligent things in Dewey’s 
writings—whenever he allows common sense free play. He has made as well 
some beneficial contributions to practical life especially in education, but that 
does not bear on his position as a philosopher. The positive contributions 
which Dr. Feldman thinks he finds in Dewey to counterbalance his negative 
criticism seem to us to do very little balancing. Dr. Feldman cites as a 
contribution: “His [Dewey’s] conviction that reflective experience is a factor 
in shaping human life and action and is therefore actually altering in some 
degree the world we live in; and that philosophy should consequently inquire 
into the exact character of its rdle.” And this is an “original view’? Or 
has it not been the view of sane men at all time? He cites also Dewey’s 
emphasis on the personal factor in intellectual activity. No doubt this has 
had a good effect in recalling extreme theorists to themselves, but is it a 
contribution, original and important, to the intellectual tradition? Finally, 
he mentions Dewey’s influence in legal and social theory, pointing out that 
the case method as developed by Dr. Pound is but a working out of Dewey’s 
logic. This is at best a dubious contribution. Yet, these together with the 
“stimulation” to be found in Dewey’s writings are to balance the myriad 
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contradictions, the looseness of logic and terminology, the absence of real 
metaphysics which Dr. Feldman’s study amply demonstrates! Is not this 
damning with faint praise? 


R. J. Hen eg, S.J., M.A. 


SOCIOLOGY 


RACE AND CuLTuRE Contact. E. B. Reuter, Editor. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. viii, 253. $3.00. 


Thirteen papers presented at the twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Society are here offered under the editorship of the 
head of the Department of Sociology of the University of Iowa. Following 
a general introduction by the editor, to which we will return presently, the 
series opens with an essay by Professor R. D. McKenzie on “Industrial 
Expansion and the Interrelation of Peoples.” Nothing new, so far as facts 
are concerned, is encountered here but the essay may be noticed briefly for 
the very pretty specimen of sophistry which adorns its opening passages. “The 
rise, spread, and subsequent ‘fall’ of peoples’ says the author “is a commonly 
recognized sequence in historical phenomena. ‘Rhythm, pulsations, or cycles’ 
says Huntington, ‘seem to be the law of organic life.’” It will be noticed 
that the author has not yet asserted that he believes either that the supposed 
fact has been actually located or the supposed law verified. He continues: 
“Modern students of demography have come to realize this cyclical tendency 
in population growth.” The cycle has now been termed a “fact,” a “law” 
and a “tendency.” To which view does our author adhere? He at no time 
explicitly discriminates the three meanings offered his readers, but goes on 
nevertheless to the final revelation of his own position by concluding (after 
a passing reference to Pearl and Gini) that “. . . whatever position one may 
take with regard to the factors involved in the pulsatory tendencies of 
growth and spread of population, it is apparent that history is largely the 
record of a succession of Empires.” We may now see that he holds that 
there are “pulsatory tendencies.” ‘Then, in the same sentence, he passes into 
a wholly unrelated idea, namely, that of empire succession and its relation 
to history. 

Is it true that the rise, etc., of peoples is a commonly recognized sequence in 
history? The question is ambiguous. Does the term people signify an 
ethnic or a political group? If the former, there is no evidence of any sort 
available. If by people we are to understand a socio-political order, then 
it is enough to say that the demographic theory is very questionable. Cer- 
tainly it is not valid with reference to the peoples of China and India. Nor 
is its application to the West accepted generally, today. (Cf. Sorokin-Cont. 
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Sociological Theories, pp. 422-31.) But aside from this, the manner in which 
Professor McKenzie arrived at the assertion that there are “pulsatory 
tendencies” is of interest. The stages seem to be (i) “They say that .. .” 
(ii) ““X says that...” and finally (iii) “Seeing that it is true that . . .” This 
singular form of logic is a great favorite among sociologists due perhaps to 
the innumerable theories which are abroad today to account for human con- 
duct. A writer is apt to adopt the explanation which best fits his literary 
needs, and which is likely to be received among so many of his confreres 
that, whether true or false, it is acceptable precisely as a person may be 
acceptable in polite society if he satisfies certain requirements which have 
little to do with his intrinsic worth. 

Professor W. O. Brown begins his discussion of “Culture Contact and 
Race Conflict” with the capital distinction between race as an ethnic fact 
and as social reality. Thereafter, in what is otherwise a fascinating essay, 
we find certain generalizations which seem to be quite gratuitous. His “thesis” 
for example, “that race conflict is the function initially of culture contact 
and ultimately of the invasion by one racial group of the social order of 
another” is packed with ambiguities. Whether in this context he uses the 
term race in the ethnic or in the cultural sense is not disclosed. It seems 
probable that he takes it in the former sense. Supposing this to be so, then, 
calling race conflict a “function” of culture contact implies that, given cul- 
ture contact race conflict must follow. But is the correlation, as he explicitly 
insists, inevitable? A negative answer is fairly to be drawn from Professor 
Brown himself. Though he declares that “race conflict as a process is every- 
where the same,” he also adds that “. . . its intensity and stage of development 
vary with conditions.”” Moreover, “. . . not all cases of race conflict fit the 
pattern.” Besides, it must be acknowledged that “first contacts tend to be 
symbiotic . . . involving a minimum of overt hostility. . . .””. What happens 
to the generalization when subjected to these self-imposed limitations? It 
reduces itself to the common-sense proposition that a human group like a 
human individual, when it considers its integrity or worth assailed by an- 
other group, is ready on some occasions to fight. 

Professor Hertzler considers “Culture Contact and Institutional Change.” 
An institution, he says, is a cluster of “social values and usages . . . which 
express themselves overtly in the habits of the individual and in most of the 
customs, associations and organizations of the group. At the core of each 
institution is a maze of values and beliefs . . . that created it.” Culture is 
said to be “ . . . a more or less unique synthesis of institutions.’ When 
cultures are brought into contact certain phenomena develop which he seeks 
to summarize in fourteen propositions. It is interesting to find that Pro- 
fessor Hertzler separates himself from the “group-mind” school as appears 
from the statement in the seventh proposition that the breakdown and con- 
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struction of institutions is a matter not of mass movement but of “individual 
choice.” He is likewise of the opinion that the process of institutional change 
cannot be predicted. 

Professor R. C. Park furnishes a most informative article touching the 
mixed-blood situation, with special reference to South Africa and India. He 
presents as hypotheses a number of generalizations bearing on miscegenation, 
the rule of hypergamy, and the personal characteristics of half-castes. 

Cursory reference to the remaining essays, which are chiefly of a descriptive 
character, may be made. Professor Max Handman outlines the thousand- 
year struggle in Transylvania between irreconcilable culture blocs of Ger- 
mans, Roumanians and Magyars. The generalizations of Professor Hertzler 
might be profitably compared with the facts adduced by Professor Handman. 

Mr. Clark Wissler exhibits some of the features of the situation which 
arose when contact was established between Europeans and American Indians. 
A brilliant study is reported by Professor A. T. Hansen of the effect of 
modern economic realities on the ecological structure of the city of Mérida 
in Yucatan. Professor Romanzo Adams of the University of Hawaii con- 
tributes a sketch of the “unorthodox”’ race doctrine which obtains in Hawaii. 
This essay should be read by anyone who thinks that white, black and yellow 
peoples can never live on a basis of complete equality. 

Two studies of the American Negro are owed to Professors E. F. Frazier 
and C. §. Johnson, the former dealing with family life, the latter with per- 
sonality changes among a group of negroes living in a rural county of Ala- 
bama. “American-Born Orientals” are discussed by Professor J. F. Steiner 
while a more specific treatment of the oriental is supplied by Professor J. A. 
Rademaker who writes on the relations between whites and Japanese of the 
Puget Sound Region. The series closes with a paper contributed by Pro- 
fessor Lind of the University of Hawaii on modifications of Hawaiian 
Character. 

The chief value of this volume resides in the skill with which important 
and little-known facts have been collected and prepared for a non-specialized 
reading public. Its principal weakness, on the other hand, consists in the 
theory of human conduct which either by implication or through explicit 
statement is supported by many of the contributors. The character of this 
theory is most clearly shown by the editor, Professor Reuter. In his intro- 
ductory essay he seeks to show “(i) the relation of historical phenomena and 
the historical process to the natural consequences and outcome of race and 
culture contact, and (ii) an outline statement of the major universals in 
the natural history of race and culture contact.” Relative to the first point, 
he proceeds to state his view of history as follows: “The jockeying of men 
and the behavior of interest groups are consequences and products, expres- 
sions of conditions which create them and make them possible. They are 
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incidents, at most proximate causes of other incidents, rather than major 
factors... .”’ What, we now inquire, are these “major factors”? This is 
the answer: “It is to the forces that have been channelized in a stable social 
order and released by its disorganization, and to the sequence of steps in 
the transition from one period of social equilibrium to another, that one turns 
for explanation of historical phenomena.” 

Precisely what are these “forces”? Professor Reuter at no time supplies 
a plain answer to that question. The truth, however, is that he conceives 
of these forces stoic-wise, as appears from the assertion: 


The milling of the human herd—its myths, movements, causes, messiahs, forma- 
tions, and all the other bizarre behavior and rich paraphernalia characteristic of the 
human herd when loosed from the stable moorings of a familiar tribal order . . . is 
approximately as intelligent and, in the long run, exactly as effective as the milling 
of any disorganized herd. 


Metaphysics of this kind advanced by a competent scholar in the field of 
sociology, furnish an impressive evidence of the ease with which man sub- 
stitutes the generalized image for principles of metaphysics which really come 
to grips with the meta-empirical domain. 

As to his second objective, namely, the presentation of the “major: Uni- 
versal, in the natural history of race and culture contact,” we find that 
his performance is equally disappointing. These “universals” turn out to 
be miscegenation, the mixture of culture elements, and personal disorganiza- 
tion. It is probable that Professor Reuter considers these to be “inevitable” 
outcomes of contact between races and cultures. He speaks of their “uni- 
versal incidence,” although the papers in this volume demonstrate that they 
are not in a literal sense matters of “universal incidence.” But enough has 
perhaps been said in this connection. Let us remark, as we close, that there 
is disagreement among the contributors as to whether the Jews are a race 
(in the ethnic sense) and as to whether material culture is more readily 
diffused than is immaterial culture. 


James VAUGHAN, M.A., LL.B. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Tue Oricins oF INTERNATIONAL RIVALRY IN SAMOA: 1845-1884. By 
Sylvia Masterman, M.A. Stanford University, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1934. Pp. 233. $2.75. 


LABOR IN THE LEAGUE SysTEM. By Francis G. Wilson. Stanford Uni- 
versity, California: Stanford University Press, 1934. Pp. xii, 383. $4.00. 


SuRVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFairs, 1933. By Arnold J. Toynbee. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1934. Pp. 574. $8.00. 
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Samoa is vaguely known to most Americans only as the romantic mise en 
scéne of South-Sea-Island stories; yet it was toward this small sub-equatorial 
group of islands, 4,200 miles southwest of San Francisco, that American 
overseas expansion first directed itself. Germany and England were also con- 
cerned in the Samoan question: Germany, because of her plantations and 
commercial interests which far outweighed those of the other Powers, and 
England, because of the strategic position of the islands, particularly with 
reference to New Zealand, which led to repeated requests from that colony 
for the annexation of the group. It should be observed, however, that the 
attitude of the Great Powers until the early 80’s was almost wholly a nega- 
tive one, each endeavoring rather to keep the others from obtaining Samoa 
than striving to annex it. It was only when native autonomy completely 
broke down, and protection of the white intruders became impossible without 
white political control, that the real rivalry for possession began, accentuated 
by Germany’s newly awakened yearning for “‘a place in the sun.” 

Samoa’s geographical position is the key to the entire situation. The poten- 
tial value of the islands as a strategic base on the trans-Pacific trade routes 
was early recognized by American sailors, even before gold discoveries in 
California, Australia and New Zealand accelerated intercommunication be- 
tween the three countries; and during the administration of President Grant 
pressure was put upon our government to annex Samoa. Again, the position 
of the islands as well as the friendly character of the natives made Samoa an 
ideal center for trade among the surrounding islands, thus attracting the 
great German firm of Johann Caesar Godeffroy & Co. which systematically 
developed Samoa’s commercial possibilities and stimulated the purchase of 
land for plantations. In this way trade did not follow the flag but rather 
prepared a place for it. 

Britain’s relation to the islands was influenced primarily by the urgent 
desire of her Australasian colonies to forestall foreign occur ation, as has 
already been noted; although by 1830 the activities of tie Loraon Missionary 
Society had drawn England’s attention to Samoa. It is inceresting to note that 
the Evangelical doctrine of this group contained a strong dosage of the mer- 
cantile spirit of the age. Thus John Williams, pioneer missionary in Samoa, 
wrote in the Missionary Magazine, November, 1837: ‘““Wherever your mis- 
sionaries go, new channels are cut for British commerce to flow in”; and 
the same periodical points out a year later that “the Gospel not only supplies 
the means of spiritual renovation and opens the way to eternal happiness, 
but is likewise eminently favorable to the cause of social improvement. . . 
numbers of natives display uncommon eagerness to obtain articles of British 
manufacture.” Yet the British missionaries, and the Catholic priests whe 
followed them, came unreservedly to give and not to take, and they were 
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respected by the natives. Not so edifying is the remainder of the record of 
the impact of the white race upon primitive tribes, in the case of Samoa as 
of other imperialistic ventures. Not without reason did the old Samoans 
pray to their deities: “Keep from us the Sailing Gods, lest they come and 
cause death and disease.” 

The author has confined her study to the origins of that situation which 
more than once between 1884 and 1899 threatened to develop into open 
hostilities between the Powers. It is the first time that this period has been 
scientifically treated, and the author has acquitted herself well of her task. 
The narrative is clear, fluent and interesting. The point of view is objective. 
A bibliography of fourteen pages, almost half of which consists of primary 
unpublished sources, greatly enhances the value of the book. There is an index, 
an appendix of treaties between the various Powers and the Samoan chiefs, 
and several maps and graphs. One is surprised to find the whole Philippine 
archipelago omitted from the map of the Pacific on p. 107. 

A new era of international relations was ushered in for the world when 
the guns fell silent on November 11, 1918; and, it was hoped, a better era. 
One of the most important agencies designed to further cooperation and 
friendship among the peoples in the post-war period is the International Labor 
Organization, established by virtue of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, 
which is included also in the Treaties of St. Germain, Trianon and Neuilly. 
This organization is the subject of a critical but friendly study by Francis 
Graham Wilson, Professor of Political Theory at the University of 
Washington. 

The crowded history of the fifteen years since the Peace Conference has 
witnessed the collapse of many an illusion. A strong trend toward dictator- 
ship, and not democracy, has been the political fruit of the war; nationalism 
gives the lie to the universalist pretensions of the League system; economic 
chaos has been the heritage of the post-war world, and not the golden age 
of prosperity which was fondly anticipated, at any rate by the victors, 
around the Conference table. Yet the Labor Organization has adjusted itself 
to these unimagined conditions, and is in fact regarded as the most successful 
enterprise under the egis of the League. 

It is exceedingly difficult to evaluate the achievements of the Organization. 
It may be that the greatest contribution of this institution to the world will 
be the conviction, based on its experience of realistically apprehending social 
and economic problems which know no political frontiers, that international 
cooperation in whatever sphere must be a work of reason if it is to be a work 
at all, and the dawning realization that “the only real sanction of interna- 
tional treaties is good will between states.” One need not subscribe to a 
materialistic interpretation of history to believe that a very large proportion 
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of our unrest since the war derives from economic causes; and the experience 
of the Labor Organization would seem to emphasize “the lesson of the de- 
pression, that the true international life is the synthesis of science and nego- 
tiation.” But the word science in this context should not be interpreted too 
narrowly. 

Whatever be the accomplishments of the Organization in the way of an 
international code for the protection of Labor, the advantages of member- 
ship for the several participating groups are thus summarized by Professor 


Wilson: 


Labor can turn to the Organization because it demands universal freedom of asso- 
ciation, i.e., trade unionism, and because it seeks to protect the workers internationally 
through the international codification of labor standards; capital can turn to it be- 
cause in fact the Organization is the great effort of a post-war generation to find an 
alternative to labor affiliation with Moscow; the humanitarian can turn to it because 
it seeks social progress before it demands a pernicious national profit; and govern- 
ments bewildered by economic chaos or fretful with the uncertainty of prosperity can 
turn to it for information, for discussion, and for assistance in maintaining the order 
of professional solidarity, of the community of interest between employers and work- 
ers, as conservative Western society has viewed it. 


The preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles makes a funda- 
mental connection between social peace and political peace. It declares that 
universal peace “‘can be established only if it is based upon social justice,” . 
yet “conditions of labor exist involving such injustice, hardship and privation 
to large numbers of people . . . that the peace and harmony of the world is 
imperilled.” Thus there is a radical opposition in the theory of the Organiza- 
tion to the Communist program of social struggle and class war. The 
(European) International Federation of Trade Unions, whose point of view 
has dominated hitherto the workers’ group of the Labor Organization, is 
socialistic, but of non-revolutionary character. Hence the author can say: 


All of those elements in Western society which wish to place their social and 
economic struggles and disagreements within the framework of law and order can 
turn to the Organization with the absolute assurance, not of finding their theories 
supported, but of finding law and public order defended against the communist 
thesis of the necessity of social revolution. All who know the condition of the labor 
movement know that the issue is not socialism versus capitalism so much as order 
versus revolution. . . . The Organization is patently a buttress against communism, 
as it stands for the collaboration of classes, though not always in fact their co- 
operation, within the present structure of society. 


The discussion of the Organization’s relation to the peace movement is 
stimulating; but in this as in all other matters that turn upon ultimate values 
in social philosophy, and hence religion, the Catholic cannot fail to note fun- 
damental deficiencies and conflicts of ideology which must be surmounted if 
lasting good is to be accomplished and disaster finally avoided. 
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Professor Wilson’s study is quite timely in view of the participation of 
the United States in the Organization, which actively began in April, 1935. 
The book follows the development of the Labor Organization from the Peace 
Conference to the acceptance of membership by the United States in 1934. 
Much of it is devoted to the discussion of the Organization’s structure, pro- 
cedure, legal problems, and relations to other League institutions; the heart 
of the work, in this reviewer’s opinion, is in Chapter XI, entitled “The 
Theory of Part XIII.” The concluding chapter is an interesting survey of 
the possibilities of the new relation between the United States and the Labor 
Organization. The text of Part XIII is included in an appendix, together 
with a selected bibliography and a chart showing the progress of ratification 
by governments of the Organization’s draft conventions and recommendations. 
The book is indexed, and excellently printed and bound. It will be of value 
to students of the League system and international relations. 

Scholars of a later date may find in the year 1933 a principal turning point 
in post-war history. “The Survey of International Affairs, 1933,” under 
the editorship of Professor Toynbee of the University of London, presents 
an accurate record and balanced interpretation of the events of that stirring 
year, in the reliable manner to which former volumes of this series have 
accustomed us. 

In America, in Europe and in Asia crises arose and solutions were reached, 
for better or worse, which seemed at the time, and despite the interval which 
has elapsed, still seem of the first importance in the struggle through which 
the world is passing. The banking and economic upheaval in the United 
States and the New-Deal program so largely inspired and influenced by it 
evoked keen interest throughout the world, and showed to what depths this 
classic land of capitalism had been stirred by the aftermath of the war. The 
rise of Adolf Hitler to the Chancellorship of the German Reich, with the 
consequent liquidation of the Weimar Republic, aroused a state of mind 
throughout Europe comparable to that of the early summer of 1914. Mean- 
time, on the international stage at Geneva, the last act of a drama which 
had begun at Shanghai and Manchuria was being played out, and reached its 
climax in Japan’s withdrawal from the League of Nations. Germany was 
not slow in following this lead ; October witnessed the departure from Geneva 
of the German delegates, leaving the Disarmament Conference an acknowl- 
edged failure, and still further weakening the so-called collective security 
system of the League. Already in midsummer the long-heralded World 
Economic Conference at London had miserably failed to agree upon common 
policies, or even common objectives, in fighting the depression ; and the ‘“Con- 
ference Era” seemed definitely to have ended. 

The discussion of all these central events and many others is comprehensive 
and quite impartial. A summary history of the New-Deal legislation and 
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the various animadversions on President Roosevelt will be of interest to 
American readers. One will find in the introduction to Part I an interesting 
interpretation of the wider implications of our present ills. For example: 


This world-embracing Westernized Society of the twentieth century displayed the 
same paradoxical combination of irrelevant ability and fatal incompetence which had 
aroused the .. . contempt of the nineteenth century pioneers of Western expansion... 
in the life of the surviving non-Western civilizations of that day. . . . Spiritually, man 
in this generation (i.e., the present) was everywhere in chains; and these chains 
were not imposed on him by some irresistible alien power. . . . He had deliberately 
fastened these new spiritual fetters upon himself. . . . In 1933 the state of the world 
already afforded a crushing refutation of the creed of Humanism which had inspired 
the march of Western Civilization for more than four hundred years and which had 
received its definitive formulation, in nineteenth century England, in the apotheosis of 
“Enlightened Self-Interest.” . . . In Victorian England, as in Periclean Athens and in 
Medicean Florence, Humanism had seemed sufficient unto itself, because man was then 
experiencing the momentary sensation of being triumphantly master of his own fate 
through the power of his own Arete or virtd or science, without needing the inter- 
vention of God either to chasten or to inspire him. By the year 1933 it was once 
more manifest that when men were thinking of nothing but their own gain, they were 
not only quite incapable of serving the public, but were even impotent to manage their 
own personal affairs to their own personal advantage. . . . Thus, as so often before, 
the so-called paradoxes of Christianity were proved to be truisms, while the children 
of this world were numbered once again among “the silly people who do not even 
know their own silly business.” 


One may be permitted to express the wish that these convictions were 
more generally shared. 

Other main topics discussed, besides those already referred to, are the 
Pan-American Conference at Montevideo, Russo-Japanese relations, the 
recognition of the U. S. S. R. by the United States, and the question of 


Philippine Independence. 
GERARD Francis YATES, S.J. 


EDUCATION 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED States. By Edgar W. Knight. Boston: Ginn 
and Co., 1934. Pp. xi, 613. $2.60. 


Ture SoctaL FounDATIONS OF EpucaTion. By George S. Counts and 
others. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. xiv, 579. $3.00. 


MeEtHops OF EDUCATION IN INTERNATIONAL ATTITUDES. By B. M. Cher- 
rington. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1934. Pp. xi, 123. $1.50. 


In 1929, Professor Knight brought out his first edition of “Education in 
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the United States.” It now appears in a revised form, the chief purpose for 
which seems to be that the economic collapse that set in during 1929 calls 
for a reorientation. Hence, the first chapter in the present edition is devoted 
to a description of present educational conditions in this country, and the last 
chapter is entitled ““The Lean Years.” It is obvious, however, that any 
attempt to chronicle the contemporary happenings will fail because of the 
great rapidity with which they come. If the new material that is included 
is used largely as a means of stimulating the student to keep abreast of the 
current developments it will serve a good purpose. The first chapter gives 
a good summary of many of the important features of public education in the 
United States at the present time. 

In his preface, Professor Knight clearly states that he does not pretend that 
his volume constitutes a complete history of American education, for the rea- 
son, not that the data are not available, but rather that the sources of edu- 
cational history have not been sufficiently worked over by scholars. Any 
account will, therefore, show a particular point of view or attitude. Fur- 
thermore, Knight does not pretend to offer a history that does not “take 
sides.” He readily admits that he wishes to indoctrinate at times with refer- 
ence to some issues in contemporary educational practices. In this .he is 
following the majority of historical students who maintain that their effort 
always is to arrive at objective truth, but that such facts as they discover 
must be interpreted, arranged, and evaluated. Knight’s own bias is a critical 
attack on the New England tradition, and an attempt to give a fuller and 
more sympathetic understanding of education in the South. In both these 
spheres he renders good service. A good exercise for a student would be to 
compare the treatment of New England colonial education as given by Knight 
and as given by Cubberley (“Public Education in the United States”). Such 
an exercise will readily indicate the difficulty of arriving at unanimity of 
opinion in historical matters. 

But if such a difficulty is recognized, serious efforts should be made to 
obviate it as much as possible. In one major respect the author has not done 
this. His title is misleading. Unlike Cubberley, who makes no pretense to 
cover all education in this country, Knight does not in the title confine his 
treatment merely to education under public auspices. But one looks in vain 
for any data on private schools. The reviewer has sometimes become ex- 
asperated with Catholic writers who give evidence that they believe that 
Catholic education grew up in a vacuum in this country. But here is a 
writer who apparently believes that there have never been any Catholic 
schools established. The index contains but a single entry under the term 
Catholic and this refers only to the exclusion of Catholics from the suffrage 
in colonial times. Such omissions are inexcusable in a work that pretends to 
be concerned with education in the United States. 
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There are numerous study and teaching helps given. But topics for ex- 
tended investigation and report, suitable for upper classmen and graduate 
students, are not included. ‘There are a number of illustrations, maps, and 
tables. The style, unfortunately, is sometimes marred by an attempt at 
facetiousness. 

The second volume in the above list constitutes Part 1X of the Report of 
the Commission on the Social Studies. The work of weaving together many 
loose ends of research investigations was assigned to Professor Counts. The 
plan was submitted to the executive committee of the Commission, we are 
told by Dr. Krey, the Chairman, in the preface, and the first draft of the 
book was likewise submitted to members of the Commission. With these 
criticisms and suggestions at hand, a second draft was made, which also 
received criticism from members of the Commission and other professors of 
American history. Acknowledgment is made to a large number of research 
workers who aided in the task of assembling so many and so varied facts. 

The book is divided into three parts entitled “Basic Forces,” “Trends and 
Tensions,” and “Philosophy and Program.” Of the total 565 pages, 485 
of them are given to Parts One and Two and only 80 of them to Part Three. 
The last part has three chapters with these titles: “The Trend of the Age,” 
“The New Democracy,” and “The Public School.” The “basic forces” 
treated are: the democratic tradition, the natural endowment, and technology. 
The “trends and tensions” include: family, economy, communication, health, 
education, recreation, science, art, justice, government, and world relations. 
The purpose of the first two parts of the volume is to prepare the way for the 
last part. The thesis of the author is that education at any specific time must 
be based on the social conditions of the time, and reflect them, as well as 
preparing for the ideal State or society. 

One can readily appreciate the many difficulties that the author and his 
helpers had in getting together a connected account of the many forces and 
factors that are discussed in the first two parts of the book. No claim is made 
that this account reveals anything new; its purpose is to relate many facts 
that ordinarily are not related by many students and readers. It appears 
doubtful to the reviewer that the point of change needs to be labored as much 
as it is in this work. The disproportionate amount of space given to the 
account of these forces and tendencies leaves so few pages for the philosophic 
interpretation in the third part that one does not feel that he has what the 
book purports to be. Advertisements that have appeared suggest it as a text- 
book in educational sociology or similar courses. It does not recommend 
itself to the reviewer for this purpose. 

Even before one opens this book, if one were at all acquainted with the 
work of the author, one could make a good surmise of what the main con- 
tention might be. A reading of it merely confirms this opinion. Education, 
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according to the author, is at the cross roads. American society has been 
transformed from that of a small pattern agricultural state to that of a highly 
complex industrial and technological society; from one in which the family 
had a strong part to play in manifold activities of the members of the family, 
not the least of which was education, to one in which the family is obviously 
and rapidly being modified and being supplanted in many of its former activi- 
ties by other agencies; from one that was almost complete in its isolation, to 
one that is a world power; and from one that was democratically conceived, 
but that democracy was based on financial independence and security, to one 
in which such security is only a myth. The school was formulated in an age 
that had many characteristics that no longer obtain. But the school has not 
been modified as rapidly as the conditions of the society of which it is a part. 
Hence, there is the urgent necessity of reformulating the purposes of the 
public school, to bring them in line with the realities of contemporary life. 

The crux of the matter lies precisely in the question of what is the purpose 
of the public school in this new highly integrated, collective society. Various 
versions of the same answer are given in the last chapter of the book. Counts 
has no idle dream that education must not have a definite direction, that 
merely education in general (if that can be conceived) will be sufficient to 
prepare boys and girls for the society of which they are members. Educa- 
tion will be carefully designed, and the design will be made ordinarily by 
adults (p. 535). What this direction will be is the most important of educa- 
tional problems. “It [the public school] is to prepare the younger genera- 
tion for labor and sacrifice in building a democratic civilization and culture 
on the foundations of a collective economy” (p. 541). Counts considers 
that perhaps the most serious charge made against traditional education is 
that it fails to hold out any great ideal that will enlist the loyalties and 
energies of children and youths (p. 543) : 


In an integrated society definitely committed to the democratic ideal, men would 
find glory and honor in the struggle with nature and the war on poverty, pestilence, 
ignorance, injustice, and ugliness. An education intelligently harnessed to such a 
purpose would merit the fullest support of the entire population. 


Although the present reviewer agrees that such an education merits sup- 
port, he doubts if it would be successful in arousing the support that it merits. 
Human nature seems to be against such a program unless motivating forces 
can be aroused that are higher than utopian humanitarianism. Perhaps one 
of the reasons, if not the real and main reason, why the program that is 
offered is so elusive and nebulous is precisely because of the absence of one of 
the basic forces in society from the first two parts of the book. And that 
force is religion. 

The third volume is a doctoral dissertation that is another example of 
what has been aptly called “academic brick counting.” It is an attempt to 
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study the attitudes of various groups of people toward questions in inter- 
national relations, primarily to test the amount of nationalistic or internation- 
alistic prejudice. Three questionnaires or tests were employed: one con- 
structed by the author, the Thurstone test on attitude toward war, and the 
Harper Questionnaire on international problems. In all, eight groups were 
involved, ranging from club women “interested” in current affairs, and 
college freshmen, to picked students attending the Geneva Seminar of 1929. 
Elaborate statistical techniques were employed to secure the conclusions and 
to make the study reliable and valid. 

It may be said that, in general, there was no great difference in the atti- 
tudes of the members of the various groups. There was some fluctuating 
when comparisons were made of attitudes before and after study and lectures. 
The better educated groups did not seem to be very much less nationalistic 
than the others. After all, the important question is not what reaction will 
an individual make on a paper test, but what will he do in actuality, and 
there does not seem to be much certainty that the paper reaction is a criterion 
of what the action will be. 

B. J. KoHLBRENNER, M.A. 


THEOLOGY 


Curistus Victor: A historical study of the three main types of the idea 
of the Atonement. By Gustaf Aulén, Professor of Systematic Theology in 
the University of Lund. Authorized Translation by A. G. Hebert, M.A., 
of the Society of the Sacred Mission, Kelham. London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1931. Pp. 179. $2.40. 


THE INTERCESSION OF Our Lorp. By Joseph Buchanan Bernardin. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1933. Pp. viii, 172. $2.00. 


The first of these works is a good example of a species of Protestant 
orthodoxy; the second is modernistic in tone. It is unusual to find today a 
work which overemphasizes Christ’s Divinity to the almost entire exclusion 
of His Humanity, but this is the fault of the eminent Swedish theologian. The 
Council of Chalcedon and third Council of Constantinople have defined the 
two natures and the two wills in Christ. The author fails to make clear this 
distinction, at least in regard to the wills. 

The thesis of the author is interesting. He claims that there have been 
three distinct views of the Atonement. There is the view ordinarily held by 
Catholics and many orthodox Protestants, according to which Christ became 
man and as man offered to the Heavenly Father satisfaction. Modern Lib- 
erals hold a subjective or humanistic doctrine, according to which Salvation, 
a change in man’s spiritual life, comes before Atonement or Reconciliation. 
It consists of a change in man, not in God. Doctor Aulén rejects both 
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theories and proposes a third which he says is that of the New Testament, 
Saint Irenaeus and the Eastern Fathers. This theory he calls the “classic.” 
According to this view the Atonement is a Divine victory. Christ is the 
victor (hence the title of the work) over the evil powers; in Christ, God 
reconciles man to Himself. This theory, abandoned in the Catholic Church 
due to the legalistic mind of Tertullian and given the coup-de-grace by 
Anselm of Canterbury, was revived by Luther. Later Protestant theologians, 
however, relinquished the view of Luther and adopted the view of Anselm, 
called by the author the ‘‘Latin” theory. This change of face was a great 
pity, for Luther was a profound theologian who plumbed the depths of this 
question much more than Athanasius (p. 60). 

The author pays a strange compliment to Irenaeus. This man of giant 
intellect is not called by Catholics a Doctor of the Church, for he has a 
higher title to fame, that of Martyr; Professor Aulén thinks he is paying 
him a compliment when he calls him the Schleiermacher of the second 
century! (p. 33.) 

The subject of our review writes in a fair and restrained style but casts 
undeserved strictures upon the “Latin” theory. His two principal objections 
against it are: (i) that it implies an opposition or at least a lack of. con- 
nection between the Incarnation and the work of Christ (pp. 35, 103, 169) ; 
and (ii) that it makes the Atonement the work of man, not of Christ (pp. 
49, 103, 163). 

These charges are incomprehensible. The Second Person, according to 
the “Latin” view, became man in order to redeem the world. This Redemp- 
tion in the concrete was satisfaction offered by Christ, the God-man. Man 
had sinned and it pleased God that man should offer satisfaction or com- 
pensation for the injury done to God by sin. But man was an enemy of 
God and no offering by him was acceptable to the Divine Majesty. There- 
fore, the Three Divine Persons decreed that the Son should become Incarnate. 
He is man, He can thus offer vicarious satisfaction; He is God, therefore, 
His satisfaction is of infinite value. Where is the lack of connection between 
the Incarnation and the Atonement? 

The Atonement or Redemption is the work of the Man Jesus, for “by the 
obedience of one man many shall be made just” (Rom. v, 19) and “there is 
one God and one Mediator of God and man, the man Christ Jesus” (1 Tim. 
ii, 5). But the salvation of man is principally the work of God, for: (i) 
the Three Divine Persons decreed the Incarnation as a means to the end, i.e., 
Redemption; (ii) they effected the Incarnation; (iii) Christ’s Divinity 
made His satisfaction of infinite value; (iv) God accepted Christ’s satis- 
faction; and (v) applies to man the fruit of it. 

Dr. Aulén makes other charges against the “Latin” theory. For instance, 
he says, (p. 46, n. 3): “It may be remarked that it has always been some- 
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thing of a problem for the Latin theory how Christ could forgive sins in the 
days of His ministry.” Now the supporters of the “‘classic” theory teach that 
God can really forgive, i.e., remove the guilt of sin. Christ the God-man 
proved that He could forgive sin by curing the paralytic (Matt. ix, 2-8; 
Mark ii, 1-13; Luke v, 18-27). This identical power He solemnly con- 
ferred on the Apostles (John xx, 19-24). Where is the problem? 

“But while there can be no dispute that the Latin doctrine intends to 
emphasize the gravity of sin, it is another question whether it succeeds in 
doing so,” writes the University of Lund Professor (p. 164). Well, accord- 
ing to the theory, God decreed that the Second Person should become in- 
carnate, and should suffer and die in reparation for sin. ‘This seems to 
emphasize the gravity of sin. “The Latin type,” asserts the author, “regards 
the Atonement as primarily the remission of the punishment [italics his] 
of sin” (p. 165, n. 1). This is untrue. The Latin type asserts that the 
effect of the Atonement is to placate the anger of God, and the effect of 
the Atonement as applied is to remove the guilt of sin and make of the 
former sinner an adopted heir of God and a sharer in the Divine nature. 

Moreover, the Doctor mistakes our whole theory, due to a confusion as 
to the meaning of terms. Thus he writes of the “Latin” theory (p. 98): 
“By His [i.e., Christ’s] passion and death, He earns an excess of merit and 
this is paid to God as satisfaction or compensation. We have then here the 
whole essence of the Latin idea of the Atonement.” Need one comment 
on this summary? 

Finally, as the author says (p. 75): “The Latin doctrine, on the other 
hand is in its structure a rational theory. .. . It may be doubted, however, 
whether this demand for rational clearness represents the highest theological 
wisdom.” Of the “classic” he writes (p. 173): “Every attempt to force 
this concept into a purely rational scheme is bound to fail; it could only 
succeed by robbing it of its religious depth.” A religious theory which is 
robbed of its religious depth when subjected to analysis is one which opens 
the way to every vagary of subjectivism and modernism. Are not these 
present-day views a logical concomitant to Luther’s Christology? Of Luther 
the author writes by way of praise (p. 173): “For him the God of revela- 
tion [Deus revelatus] is altogether not to be identified with the God of 
reason.” 

Mr. Bernardin is probably not a modernist. (This I infer from his 
comment on the belief in the Divinity of Christ in the early Church. Cf. 
p. 121, n. 3.) However, he follows all the methods of the Liberal School. 
The purpose of his work is to show the origin and development of the 
doctrine of the Intercession of Our Lord. Intercession is the act of coming 
between two parties on behalf of one with the other. It is an attempt 
to influence the attitude of a first party toward a second by means of a 
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third (pp. 1 sq.). The Intercession which is the subject of the work under 
review is expressed by the ending of our liturgical prayers “through Jesus 
Christ Our Lord.” We shall confine ourselves to a few comments on 
this work. 

Writing of Irenaeus, the author says (p. 100): “Traces [italics mine] of a 
sacrificial view of the Eucharist may be found earlier.” That the Eucharist 
is a sacrifice is clearly seen in St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, in 
which the Apostle speaks of the Christian sacrifice of the Body and Blood 
of the Lord in the same passage in which he refers to Jewish and pagan 
sacrifices. The underlying thought of the passage is: In every sacrifice 
there is established a communion with an extramundane being. Therefore, 
Christians, who by their sacrifice obtain communion with Christ, should not 
partake of pagan sacrifices which produce union with the demons (1 Cor. 
x, 14-23). Now the date of the First Epistle to the Corinthians is, accord- 
ing to Godet, 57; according to J. Reville, 55 or 56; according to Cornely, 
58; according to Robertson-Plummer, 55. In other words, St. Paul clearly 
enunciates the doctrine of the Eucharistic sacrifice more than a century before 
Irenaeus, 

Let us see an example of the author’s treatment (pp. 108 sqq., italics mine) : 


{ 


The Protrepticus is St. Clement’s earliest work, and it may be that at this time he 
held such a doctrine, but later abandoned it, while still retaining the terminology. 
This seems the more probable explanation of why later he still speaks of the Word 
as the High Priest, mediating prayers, when all he means is the higher reason assist- 
ing man’s own reason in prayer. This is all the more likely when one remembers 
how fond he is of literary allusions. 


Here we have two probable explanations of a possibility! 
At the end of his text the author states (pp. 125 sqq.) : 


So naive a way of looking at the Persons of the Trinity as to imply a need for the 
Son’s eternal intercession with the Father is to detract both from His greatness and 
His love and to reduce metaphysics to the pious imaginings of a credulous child. 


How does the doctrine of the intercession of Our Lord detract from His 
greatness? He is both God and Man. How does it detract from His love? 
If He died for us, why cannot He intercede for us? The metaphysics might 
be comprised into two simple statements of St. John: “The Word was 
made flesh” (i, 14), and, “If anyone sin, we have an advocate with the 


Father, Jesus Christ the Just” (1, ii, 1). 
Joun W. Moray, S.J. 
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MERIWETHER Lewis oF Lewis AND CLARK. By Charles Morrow Wilson. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1934. Pp. xiii, 305. $3.00. 


THE SAGA OF THE Comstock Lope. By George D. Lyman. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. 399. $3.50. 


THE CIVILIZATION OF THE OLD NortHwest. By Beverley W. Bond, Jr. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. 543. $3.50. 


THe Mississipp1 Question. By Arthur Preston Whitaker. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1934. Pp. 342. $3.50. 


Personages and topics of frontier history have a very strong and easily 
understood appeal for American writers. ‘The frontier, despite the research 
of some three decades or more, still remains a mine quite as rich as many 
of the lodes and strikes which are so intimately linked with its progress. 
Some have tapped these riches for their content of romance and adventure, 
some for their yield of an insight into pioneer life and spirit, others have 
used these riches to build works of scholarship, works now of encyclopedic 
erudition and, again, works equally scholarly and erudite but touched with 
that stroke of genius which causes one to forget footnotes and makes learn- 
ing a pleasure. Each type finds its example in the four books under 
consideration. 

Mr. Wilson’s book, unfortunately—from the viewpoint of the historian— 
falls into the first category. He has passed up a golden opportunity to give 
the historical world a study for which it has long been waiting. Instead of a 
scholarly life of the famous Virginian and a careful treatment of the great 
trek to the Pacific through the uncharted stretches of the upper Missouri 
and the Columbia, he has offered little more than an interesting adventure 
tale. The general reader will enjoy his “Meriwether Lewis,” but the 
specialist will find many faults and will lay the book down with a feeling 
of disappointment. 

Such will not be the case with ““The Saga of the Comstock Lode.” Here 
is a picture of frontier life which only a careful and judicious combing of 
sources coupled with a vibrant style can give. Through its pages Mr. 
Lyman helps the reader to see a great drama, one that actually happened— 
the chance discovery at Devil’s Gate in 1850 by one John Orr, the early 
placers, the Grosch boys, the secret of the “blue stuff,” the rush of ’59, the 
Ophir, the Gould & Curry, the Mexican, the Piute War, the Pony Express 
through the Forty Mile, the Mountain that became a State to reelect a 
President and make emancipation sure. Life on Sun Mountain moved 


rapidly. Barbarity, idealism, passion, pathos, ambition, stealing, fraud, 
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venality, every human trait, good and bad, contributed its splash of color 
to life’s fresco in the Washoe. ‘The audacious Bill Stewart, the jester 
Rolin Daggett, the knightly Meredith, the peerless John Mackay, the 
indomitable Adolph Sutro, the courageous Patrick Manogue, the sleek Jim 
Fair, the bold Dave Terry, the superb Tom Peasley!” (p. 75.) There were 
others, not so chivalrous nor yet so peerless, as “Fighting Sam Brown’ of 
“‘a-man-for-breakfast” fame. Great entertainers came to Washoe, Artemus 
Ward and the Menken, to cheer rugged spirits and thrill hungry hearts. 
And Sun Mountain also developed her own entertainers. Mark Twain, 
greatest of them all, within her shadow served his literary apprenticeship 
under Dan De Quille on Joe Goodman’s “Territorial Enterprise.” Fiction 
was never stranger and certainly never more interesting than the story of 
boom days in Virginia City. The book is excellently documented but 
unhappily not indexed. Once or twice Mr. Lyman has slipped—Fr. Patrick 
Manogue was not a Jesuit and the sons of St. Paul of the Cross are the 
Passionist, not the Passionate, Fathers. 

More somber in tone is Mr. Bond’s frontier picture. His work very 
appropriately partakes of the spirit of the Old Northwest, of its solidity, 
its reserve, its painstaking effort. To this testing-ground of the American 
colonial policy, as set forth in the Ordinances of 1785 and 1787, came a 
pioneer host, cosmopolitan in complexion, youthful in spirit. Like the later 
men of Washoe they came in search of wealth, but this they sought on the 
land and in business enterprise. They set up the society of which Jefferson 
dreamed for the future United States, agrarian, democratic. Between the 
years 1788-1812, the limits of Mr. Bond’s study, Ohio set up her govern- 
ment, Harrison guided Indiana through her period of stress, Edwards met 
with equal success in organizing Illinois, Michigan was unfortunate under 
Hull and had to wait until a later date to swing into the step of progress. 
Democracy asserted itself with liberal suffrage provisions, slavery met its 
first defeat, land policy underwent enlightened, if not wholly satisfactory, 
changes. Transportation problems were met. Industry raised its head. 
Education made its first rather unsteady but heartening steps and religion 
claimed its share of pioneer enthusiasm. ‘Truly, a civilization was in the 
making, one that contained much of what future ages would consider 
typically American. Mr. Bond has set forth its constituent elements but 
has failed to bring them into a synthetic unity. Maybe another—who must 
be deeply grateful to the present author for paving the way with his im- 
mense research work—will accomplish the task. 

Mr. Whitaker’s study will do much to right a number of traditional mis- 
conceptions concerning the Mississippi Question. But it is more than that. 
It is also a new treatment from a new angle, in fact from a triple one, that 
namely of trade, politics and diplomacy. His is a picture of men and events 
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which lives and captivates attention. On one side is the young Southwest, 
restive under lack of sympathy from the Federalist administration, tempted 
to secession by Spanish gold, worried by the Indian threat which Spain keeps 
hovering over its prosperity, jumping joyously to take advantage of the 
opportunities offered by the Treaty of San Ildefonso, irritated by Spain’s 
tardy surrender of the posts, annoyed by the plottings of a Blount, a Wilk- 
inson, a Hamilton. On the other half is Louisiana, a sort of step-child of 
the empire, where Spain tests a new colonial policy of trade and toleration, 
which she tries to form a great defensive barrier against American 
advance, of which she quickly tires, and which becomes a powerful pawn in 
Godoy’s shrewd international game. In between runs the Mississippi, the 
key. During the period 1798-1802 its importance had grown in American 
eyes. East and West had profited by free navigation, free shipping, the 
right of deposit at New Orleans. The United States had become 
Mississippi-minded. That is why the closing of the deposit by Morales, 
October 18, 1802, caused so much excitement. Mr. Whitaker admits his 
inability to say what mysterious reasons lay behind the “‘very secret order,” 
but he vividly paints the effects that followed its execution and ultimately 
led to the acquisition of the whole Louisiana territory. Most instructive, 
possibly, is the treatment of the political interests at work in that second 
critical period of American history. The frontier historian will find not a 
few new lights thrown on this interesting question and will be grateful to 
the author for making men and events more intelligible. 


Joun F. Bannon, S.J., A.M. 
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